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Social Security in Review 


Program Operations 


BOUT 7.2 million persons were 
A receiving monthly benefits un- 

der the old-age and survivors 
insurance program at the end of 
March—an increase of 115,000 from 
the number of beneficiaries a month 
earlier. Their benefits amounted to 
$361.2 million, about $8.0 million 
more than the February total. 

Old-age insurance benefits showed 
the greatest numerical increase 
(76,900) from the February total, 
while wife’s or husband’s benefits in- 
creased by 21,500 and benefits to 
aged widows or widowers by 8,900. 
When the benefits are measured as a 
percentage of the number in current- 
payment status at the end of Febru- 
ary, the increases range from 2.0 per- 
cent for old-age and for wife’s or 
husband’s benefits to 0.2 percent for 
parent’s benefits. 

Monthly benefits were awarded in 
March to 154,200 persons, about 
12,600 more than in February and 
more than in any other month since 
November 1950. During the January- 
March quarter, 396,700 awards were 
made—50,000 more than the number 
awarded in January—March 1954. The 
increase from the first quarter of 
1954 occurred in awards to retired 
workers and their dependents and to 
aged widows or widowers. Benefit 
awards of mother’s, child’s, and par- 
ent’s monthly benefits were slightly 
lower than in the January-March 
1954 quarter. 

Lump-sum death payments totaling 
$8.6 million were awarded in March 
to 45,800 persons. In the January- 
March quarter, lump-sum death pay- 

















ments numbered 127,600—a 7-percent 
decrease from the number awarded 
in the first quarter of the preceding 
year. The average lump-sum amount 
per worker represented in the awards 
was $195.23, an increase of $22.01 
from the average in the first quarter 
of 1954. The higher rates provided by 
the 1954 amendments were chiefly 
responsible for this increase. 


@ The total number of persons re- 
ceiving assistance rose in March for 
the fifth consecutive month. The in- 
crease was smaller than in any of the 
preceding 4 months and continued 
the declining rate of increase that 
had started in January. Old-age as- 


sistance, with a decrease of 1,000 
aged persons, was the only program 
to show a decline. The largest per- 
centage increases were in aid to de- 
pendent children and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, 
where the number of families and 
the number of disabled persons, re- 
spectively, rose 1.1 percent. 

No major developments in the 
States were reflected in the nation- 
wide changes in caseloads. The larger 
percentage changes were generally 
confined to the States with relatively 
small caseloads. In old-age assistance, 
33 of the 53 States reported fewer 
aged recipients on the rolls in March 
than in February. A majority of the 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands)......... 
Amount (in millions)........... 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 


Old-age assistance............... 
Aid to dependent children (total) 
YS Sl errr 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. . 
General assistance (cases)...... 


Average payments: 


Old-age assistance............... 
Aid to dependent children (per family)...... 
BE Ce ee Ps 4:0:004 06a rdecens 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. . 
General assistance (per case)... 


Unemployment insurance: 


Initial claims (in thousands)..... 
Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) .. 
Benefits paid (in millions)......... 


Average weekly payment for total 
unemployment 


ee 


March February March 

1955 1955 1954 
posh Basses 7,201 7,086 6,230 
orn $361 $353 $267 
Mache $60.32 $59.92 $51.53 
Tre TTT 2,553 2,554 2,582 
ane eliemes 2,253 2,228 2,031 
Tere err 103 103 100 
230 227 203 
seems steele 381 380 326 
ee eertr er $51.85 $51.71 $51.35 
86.63 86.12 84.97 
eels due 56.74 56.64 55.79 
55.03 54.60 53.51 
a Kamm staat 57.46 56.70 52.38 
pail shite: ine 996 1,027 1,392 
1,570 1,672 1,953 
ol etavedes $175 $163 $216 
heckeeeee na $24.96 $25.06 $24.66 





States under the other four programs 
aided larger numbers of families and 
recipients; in aid to dependent chil- 
dren and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, more than four-fifths 
of the States reported larger case- 
loads. 

Nationally, the expenditures for as- 
sistance were larger in March than 
in February under each program, but 
the combined increase represented 
less than 1 percent of total payments 
in February. As a result of the 
changes in caseloads and in total 
payments, average payments rose un- 
der each program from 14 cents in 
old-age assistance to 76 cents (per 
case) in general assistance. 

In general, State average payments 
for the special types of public assist- 
ance changed little during March. 
coiorado had by far the largest in- 
creases for aid to dependent children 
($10.97), aid to the blind ($6.31), 
and aid to the permanently and to- 
tally disabled ($5.55). These increases 
resulted when the State began using 
a supplemental appropriation to 
meet need in full in these programs. 
In November, to save funds, the State 
had made payments at 90 percent of 
need. 

Alaska lowered the percentage of 
need met in two programs—from 75 
percent to 65 percent for families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children and 
from 70 percent to 50 percent for re- 
cipients of aid to the blind. Average 
payments to families receiving aid to 
dependent children dropped $9.04, 
and those to recipients of aid to the 


blind declined $13.07. Most of the 
sizable changes in average payments 
in other States were attributable to 
changes in the amounts of vendor 
payments for medical care. 

The range of changes in average 
payments in general assistance was 
from a decrease of $8.44 in Alaska to 
an increase of $5.82 in Massachusetts. 
Changes of more than $1.00, upward 
or downward, occurred in more than 
half the States reporting such 
changes for the month. 


@ Unemployment among workers 
covered by State unemployment in- 
surance laws again declined in March, 
largely because of seasonal factors. 
State insured unemployment aver- 
aged 1.7 million, about 12 percent less 
than in February. New unemploy- 
ment, as represented by initial 
claims, declined 3.0 percent to less 
than 1 million—approximately 400,- 
000 less than the total a year earlier. 

The number of unemployed work- 
ers receiving benefit checks in an 
average week also declined; the drop 
of 6 percent brought this average to 
1.6 million. Because of the longer 
workmonth, however, the amount of 
benefits paid increased $11.9 million 
to $175.0 million. The average weekly 
benefit paid for total unemployment 
was $24.96 or 10 cents less than the 
average in February. 


Nevada Passes Law for Aid to 
Dependent Children 


The Nevada Legislature passed in 
March an enabling act to provide for 


a program of aid to dependent chil- 
dren. A 2-percent sales tax to finance 
the program was approved March 29, 
1955. Nevada’s State Welfare Depart- 
ment is now putting its program 
plan into final form. When the plan 
is approved for Federal financial par- 
ticipation, the protection of aid to 
dependent children, under the Social 
Security Act, will be available to 
children in all 53 States. 


Inter-American Meetings 


The Tenth Pan American Child 
Congress met in Panama City in Feb- 
ruary, with representatives of all the 
American Republics except Bolivia 
and Mexico in attendance. There 
were 215 registered delegates. Those 
from the United States included staff 
from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and representa- 
tives of a number of voluntary agen- 
cies. The general theme of the 
Congress was “The Child in the Fam- 
ily Setting.” Twenty-five resolutions 
on that subject were passed; nine re- 
lated to social welfare, seven related 
to health, five to education, three to 
sociology and legislation, and three 
to Inter-American cooperation. 

In March the fifth Inter-American 
Conference on Social Security was 
held in Caracas, Venezuela. Three 
delegates from the United States— 
two of them from the Social Security 
Administration—attended the con- 
ference. Considerable attention was 
devoted to methods of staff training 
for social security services and to 
housing. 





Calendar year 


March February March 


1955 1955 1954 1954 1953 
Civilian labor force! 2 total (in thousands) ................ 63,654 63,321 63,825 64,468 63,815 
TE eos 6.5.x 5 PES be Gee dbs bbe eek hee he eee anes 60,477 59,938 60,100 61,238 62,213 
CE. ccc 0Urenneaeh bale a eewenes +45 eeteaenss ey 3,17 3,383 3,725 3,230 1,602 
Personal income'* (in billions; seasonally adjusted at 
a 6 onc aed eee aa eae ae $294.2 $292.4 $282.9 $286.5 $286.1 
ES EA ay me 202.4 200.8 194.2 197.2 200.0 
PGrROCE OG WEST MOONE: . 5. cic cic ccc cc ceces 49.7 49.8 49.5 48.7 49.0 
Personal interest income and dividends................. 24.8 24.8 23.1 24.3 22.8 
 , Siete eau icebebateadesecseatenssese 2.6 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.4 
Social insurance and related payments................. 12.1 11.9 11.0 10.2 9.2 
nk 0 6 én Wade hee ae Renee mee eeen 2.8 2.7 2.8 3.8 2.9 
og wis a6: 6 0:6 oh nek einen S amen hee 114.3 114.3 114.8 114.8 114.4 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal income includes 


pay of Federal personne! stationed abroad. 
2 Bureau of the Census 


ponents differ from those published by the Department since they have been re- 
grouped; for definitions, see the Bulletin, September 1954, page 34, table 1 


4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Depart ment of Commerce. Com- 
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Economic Resources of Persons 
Aged 65 and Over 


The sources from which aged men and women derive their in- 
come, the nature and value of the assets on which they can draw 
when they retire, and the size of their income must all be con- 


sidered in appraising their economic welfare. 


The regularity 


of income from pensions, annuities, and survivor insurance en- 


hances its value. 


Moreover, income-tax exemptions for retire- 


ment income increase its purchasing power in relation to earned 
income. The sources of money income of aged persons have been 
reported semiannually in the Bulletinin recent years. Informa- 
tion on their total economic resources, however, is essential both 
in appraising their economic situation and in evaluating the 
Nation's social security program; it is also basic to estimates of 
the market demand of the aged population. 


lems of the aging has devel- 

oped at a phenomenal rate in 
recent years, with the steady growth 
of the population in the older ages. 
Knowledge regarding the economic 
resources of the aged has expanded 
as a direct result of the broadening 
of public income-maintenance pro- 
grams. Data have been available for 
some years on the number of persons 
aged 65 and over in the continental 
United States who have earnings or 
who receive old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits, payments under 
other public pension programs or one 
of the veterans’ programs, and/or 
old-age assistance. 

Relatively little has been known, 
however, about the proportion of the 
aggregate annual income of the aged 
derived from various sources and 
about the number of aged persons 
with income from _ employment 
and/or from a public pension or as- 
sistance program who have additional 
resources in cash or in kind. Informa- 
tion has been meager, also, about 


R items ot into the varied prob- 


* Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner. The author 
appreciates the courtesy of the Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, and the Bureau of the 
Census in permitting the use of unpub- 
lished data. The responsibility for the 
interpretation of these data is the au- 
thor’s. 
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the resources of aged persons with 
no money income or money income 
solely from private sources other 
than employment—the extent to 
which they support themselves with 
income from investments or insur- 
ance policies or by liquidation of 
assets and the extent to which they 
are dependent on their families. 
Information on questions such as 
these must be pieced together from 
occasional special surveys. A nation- 
wide sample survey of all persons 
aged 65 and over not in institutions, 
conducted in the spring of 1952 by 
the Bureau of the Census for the In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations of the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
provides a wealth of information on 
the economic situation of persons 
aged 65 and over at the survey date 
and on the size and source of their 
income during 1951.1 Covering ap- 
proximately the same period are de- 
tailed data, collected in a nationwide 
sample survey, on the economic 
status of retired workers and widows 
aged 65 and over receiving old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits in 


1Some preliminary findings were pre- 
sented at the December 1953 meetings of 
the American Economic Association in 
Papers by Robert Dorfman and Peter O. 
Steiner, printed in the May 1954 issue of 
the American Economic Review. A full re- 
port is nearing completion. 


by Lenore A. Epstein* 


December 1950.2 Unfortunately, the 
significance of the data from the 
1951 studies for an evaluation of the 
present economic status of persons 
aged 65 and over is limited by the 
facts that the number of aged per- 
sons receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance benefit checks rose approxi- 
mately 2.1 million, or almost two- 
thirds, in the 3 years between the 
end of 1951 and the end of 1954 and 
that benefits were increased substan- 
tially by the 1952 and 1954 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. The 
average monthly old-age (primary) 
benefit rose 40 percent—from $42.14 
in December 1951 to $59.14 in Decem- 
ber 1954—and the average benefit 
awarded to retired workers in March 
1955 was $73.15. Finally, the propor- 
tion of insured workers aged 65 and 
over who claimed benefits was some- 
what Jarger at the end of 1954 than 
it had been 3 years earlier. 

In 1953 the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance surveyed a national sample 
of old-age assistance recipients and 
collected detailed information on 
their needs, resources, and living con- 
ditions. Several State studies provide 
supplementary or supporting data. 

Data based on sample surveys are, 
of course, subject to sampling varia- 
bility, which may be large for small 
groups. They are subject also to er- 
rors of response and nonreporting. 


?For findings released to date and a de- 
scription of the sample see the Bulletin for 
August 1952, June 1953, August 1953, April 
1954, and May 1955; also More Selected Find- 
ings of the National Survey of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries, 1951, Jan- 
uary 1954. The sample was selected from 
among persons who had received at least 
one benefit check before October 1950. Most 
of the data cited in this article relate to all 
beneficiaries covered in the survey, includ- 
ing the 10 percent whose benefits were sus- 
pended 1 or more months of the year, 
while all but the last of the Bulletin articles 
listed are based on data for persons who re- 
ceived benefits during the 12 months of the 
survey year. 
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Since a respondent tends to forget 
minor or irregular sources of income, 
such errors tend to result in an un- 
derestimate of income. Measures of 
sampling variability have been de- 
veloped by the Bureau of the Census, 
but not measures of error in response 
due to faulty memory, misunder- 
standing, or misrepresentation. With 
these reservations, the data are pre- 
sented as the only basis for filling 
the gaps in knowledge of the re- 
sources of the aged. 

The first section of this article pre- 
sents data on the proportion of aged 
persons receiving money income from 
various sources and attempts to place 
in the income scale aged persons who 
rely on different types of income. 
Some estimates follow on the prob- 
able distribution by type of the ag- 
gregate money income of the aged. 
The second section deals with receipt 
of income in kind, in various forms, 
and the third with asset holdings, 
dissavings, and receipt of cash funds 
other than current income. 


Money Income 


The growth of public income-main- 
tenance programs testifies to the im- 
portance attached by modern society 
to assurance of some money income® 
to the aged. Benefit payments have 
in recent years become the major 
continuing source of money income 
for a rapidly growing proportion of 
persons aged 65 and over, as shown 
in table 1 and chart 1. At the end 
of 1954, social insurance and related 


® Money income its defined, as by the Bu- 
reau of the Census in its annual surveys of 
consumer income, to thclude wages or sal- 
ary, net earnings from self-employment, 
interest, dividends, net income from rents 
and royalties, receipts from roomers or 
boarders, periodic income from estates and 
trust funds, benefit payments under social 
insurance and related programs, public as- 
sistance, Armed Forces allotments for de- 
pendents, industrial pensions and other 
benefit payments under private auspices, 
assistance from voluntary agencies, contri- 
butions from friends or relatives, and peri- 
odic receipts from insurance policies or 
annuities. Excluded from the definition are 
money received from the sale of property, 
withdrawals of bank deposits, money bor- 
rowed, tax refunds, gifts, lump-sum inherit- 
ances and insurance payments, and income 
in kind—for example, homegrown or con- 
tributed food, contributed clothing, and 
“free” shelter. 
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programs provided income for 6.6 
million aged persons, or almost half 
of all persons aged 65 and over. Em- 
ployment was a primary source of in- 
come for roughly one-fourth of all 
aged persons, and public assistance 
for about one-seventh, not counting 
those who received old-age assistance 
to supplement old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits. It is estimated 
that in December 1954 all but 4.0 
million, or 29 percent, of the 13.9 
million persons aged 65 and over in 
the continental United States had in- 
come from employment and/or social 
insurance or a related program and 
that all but 2.0 million, or 15 percent, 
had income from one or more of 
these sources and/or public assist- 
ance. 

Between the end of 1950 and the 
end of 1954 there was a 10-percent 
drop in the proportion of aged per- 
sons with income from employment, 
but this decline was offset many 
times by the rise of almost two-thirds 
in the proportion with income in the 





form of retirement benefits, wives’ 
annuities, or survivor benefits. It is 
estimated that at the end of 1954 
some 600,000 persons were receiving 
income from both employment and 
social insurance or related programs, 
almost twice as many as in 1950. The 
number receiving both old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits and bene- 
fits under the railroad or public em- 
ployees’ retirement programs or vet- 
erans’ compensation or _ pension 
programs also rose about 50 percent 
from December 1950 to more than 
200,000 at the end of 1954. 

Both men and women benefited 
greatly from the rapid expansion of 
old-age and survivors insurance and, 
to a lesser extent, of related pro- 
grams, but the increase over the 5- 
year period in the number and pro- 
portion with income from _ such 
programs was even greater for women 
than for men. Employment declined 
in importance as an income source 
for men but was almost the same for 
aged women in December 1954 as in 


Chart 1.—Estimated number of persons aged 65 and over receiving money 
income from specified sources, December 1950-December 1954 ' 
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1 See table 1 for source and explanation. 
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December 1950, as the number of 
aged women with earnings was some- 
what larger. The estimated number 
of aged women with income from 
employment as wives of earners 
dropped as a percent of the total. 
At the end of 1950, 31 percent of 
the aged men and 54 percent of the 


the end of 1954 
had dropped to 1 
percent. Although 


women were without income from 
employment or social insurance. By 


of persons aged 65 and over on the 
public assistance rolls declined from 
2.8 million in December 1950 to 2.6 


million, more than half of the men 
and more than two-fifths of the 
women without income from employ- 
ment or social insurance received 
public assistance at both dates. In 
addition, some 300,000 aged persons 
in December 1950 and some 500,000 
in December 1954 received public as- 


these proportions 
9 percent and 39 
the total number 


Table 1.—Estimated number of persons aged 65 and over receiving money income from specified sources, by sex, 


December 1950- 


{Continental 


December 1954} 


United States] 








Number of persons (in millions) Percentage distribution * 

































































Source of income ? cae 
| 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
| | | 
| Men and women 
oe a Ae TEMES eee ene Ae RS | 12.5| 12.8 13.2 13.5 13.9 | 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
_——$—_— | —— J | | ee | a | en | —_—_——} 
i a ih li | 3.8] 3.9] 40] 3.8] 3.9] 308] 30.2] 30.5] 27.9] 27.8 
Earners. ......... LOLS LILLIE BE OTE OIN tes 29/ 29] 31| 29] 29] 236] 229) 23.4] 21.2 21.1 
Wives of earners not themselves employed_-_.....................---.-.--- 9 9] 9 | 9 | 9 | 7.2 | 7.3 | 7.3 | 6.8 6.7 
Soca) Masuramee end related ProgrGNe’. oo. <ancccccccccncccscncavenscccnscces 3.6 4.3 | 4.9 | 5.7 | 6.6 | 28.5 33.6 | 36.9 42.4 47.2 
SC SS RR 2.6 | 3.3 | 343 4.5 5.3 20.7 25.5 28.5 33.5 37.9 
ee NINDS a ee cn abebnatudeemiondcheuse 3 | 21 .4 4] 5 2.3 2.4 3.1 3.2 3.3 
Government employees’ retirement programs. ..............-.-.----------- | om ai 4) 4) 4 2.4 2.6 | 2.8 | 2.9 3.1 
Veterans’ compensation and pension programs_-_.....................--..-- "3 | 3 | 4] 4] 5 2.5 2.6 2.9 | 3.2 3.5 
Wives of beneficiaries not in direct receipt of benefits’. .................---- ft aT a 2 | ‘2 | 1.5 | 1.6 1.0 1.2 | 1.2 
Ocean cea tn nn REE LOOPED SLE ES SRR LEE PIED | 28] 27] 26] 26] 26] 225] 21.2] 20.0] 191] 18.4 
No money income or income solely from other sources._.............-.------- 2.9 A 2.5 | 2.4 | 2.0 23.5} 21.3 | 19.3 17.9 14.6 
} | | 
Income from more than one of specified sources....................----------- 6 8 | 9 1.0 | 1.1 | 5.2 | 6.3 6.7 | 7.4 7.9 
ee EO EE EE EEE: a 4 .4 | yy 6 | 2.6 | 3.0 3.3 | 3.8 | 4.2 
Social insurance and public assistance... .........................-.....--..- a 4 5 | me 5} 2.7 | 3.3 | 3.4 3.6 3.7 
| | 
Men 
or i | fl Nl | 
i EEE OO A A LIES AE LP PEN SOE 5.9 6.0 | 6.2 6.3 | 6.5 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ee ee ae —— EE 
EE II ann tccnmncakankhs <anageeedoenbnbtabe sbaeibh nokia” 2.4 | 2.4 2.4 2.3 | 2.3} 40.2 40.4 39.4 36.4 35.0 
Social insurance and related programs‘. ...................-................-. 1.9 | 2.3 | 2.6 3.0 | 3.4 33.0 38.4 42.0 47.9 53.1 
ere SE... acesdunkenuaielibanindinesaahennede 1.5 | 1.8 | 2.0 2.4 2.8 24.9 30.1 33.1 38.4 42.9 
EE SE ES ES I I Pe | 2] 2) .2 a 3.5 | 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.8 
Government employees’ retirement programs__-_._...........---.----------- on 2) ant x e 3.2 3.5 | 3.6 3.8 3.9 
Veterans’ compensation and pension programs. _..................--------- 2] at a | 3) | 2.7 3.0 3.5 4.1 oF 
i eT Ri AES PAR ei ELLE L EET LOE IE RE EI GLE AEE TE } 1.2] vila ne £3 | 1.0] 20.1 18.8 17.6 16.7 15.8 
No money income or income solely from other sources.............-.--------- 8 | A | 6 | 6 | 5 14.0 11.2 10.4 | 9.4 7.2 
j | | | 
Income from more than one of specified sources_..............--....---------- 4] Si 6 | 7] > 7.3 8.8 | 9.4] 10.3 11.1 
ee aaa a 3 | x 3 4] 4.1 4.8 | 5.2 6.0 6.6 
Social insurance and public assistance..............................--..---- * B 2] 3 2 | i. 3.2 4.0 | 4.1 4.4 4.5 
Women 
| | | 
I RIOD OU niin ccnnnndcncccasdenndpcaiitieenienldinrnasiian 6.6 | 6.8 | 7.0 7.2 | 7.4} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 
a i a 1.5 14] 16] 1.5 1.6] 22.3} 21.2] 22.6 | 20.6] 21.5 
_ ere ESSA RES FO BS TREE SS RS 6 5 | 7 6 vl ee 7.4) 9.3] 7.8 8.9 
Wives of earners not themselves employed-_--...........--.-----.------------ 9 9 9 .9 9} 13.5 13.8 13.3 12.7 12.6 
Social insurance and related programs‘. .......................--.----.-----.- 1.6 2.0 2.3 7 8.1] 24.5 29.3 32.5 | 37.6 42.1 
Be eer eer er 1.1 1.5 Se 2.1 2.5 17.0} 21.5 24.5 29.3 33.5 
EE TE ENS 1 a" e . 2 a 1.3 | 1.4 | 2.6 2.8 2.9 
Government employees’ retirement programs. _-_-...........---- aS a a By m a 2) A 1.9 2.0 2.2 2.3 
Veterans’ compensation and pension programs. .__-.............----------- on - 2 a fi 2.3 | 2.3 | 2.3 2.3 2.3 
Wives of beneficiaries not in direct receipt of benefits’. _.............--.-- : 7 a y 2 .2 2.9} 3.0); 1.9 2.2 2.3 
I SS i ae oe es S ih en nda bddiaan 1.6 1.6 1.5 1.5 1.5) 24.7) 23.4) 22.1 21.3 20.6 
No money income or income solely from other sources._..---.--- sigeinnaaeael 2.1 2.1 1.9 1.8 1.6 | 31.9) 30.3 | 27.2| 25.4 21.0 
Income from more than one of specified sources.................-------------- P 3 3 3 .4 3.4 4.2 | 4.4 4.8 5.1 
eee ee ne ep NE CEI SRN ee at a on “a a A 1.2 1.5 1.7 1.9 2.1 
Social insurance and public assistance. -..................-........--.-...... 1 -2 2 an 2 2.2 | 2.7 2.8 2.9 3.0 











1 Figures for 1950-53 differ somewhat from those previously published in the 
Bulletin because of the availability of new and revised population estimates and 
of certain changes in estimating procedure. Details may not add to subtotals 
and totals because of rounding. 

? The sum of the persons shown under the 4 categories exceeds the number in 
the ot mapa by the number with income from more than 1 of the 3 main sources 
as shown separately in each section. Persons with income from sources specified 
may also have received income from other sources. 

3 Percentages calculated from unrounded figures. 

4 Persons with income from more than one type of program are counted only 
once. 
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5 Provision for direct payment of benefits to wives of retired employees under 
the Railroad Retirement Act became effective Nov. 1, 1951. 

6 Old-age assistance poctpeante and persons aged 65 and over receiving aid to 
the blind. Includes small number receiving vendor payments for medical care 
but no direct cash payment. 

Source: Number of persons ofspecified age, sex, and marital and earner status 
estimated from published and unpublished data of the Bureau of the Census. 
Number of Peay receiving payments under social insurance and related pro- 
grams = rom old-age assistance reported by administrative agencies (partly 
estimated). 








sistance to supplement insurance 
benefits that were inadequate to meet 
their needs. 

The estimated number of men with 
no current money income or income 
solely from sources other than those 
thus far enumerated declined about 
two-fifths, from more than 800,000 in 
December 1950 to some 500,000 in 
December 1954. The estimated num- 
ber of women without income from 
employment or a public income-main- 
tenance program dropped almost one- 
fourth, from 2.1 million to 1.6 mil- 
lion. The decline as a proportion of 
the total aged population was even 
sharper: almost half for men and 
one-third for women. 

A few of these persons received in- 
come from unemployment or tem- 
porary disability insurance or work- 
men’s compensation, programs not 
covered in table 1 because of paucity 
of data. In December 1954 about 
3,700 persons aged 65 and over re- 
ceived unemployment insurance bene- 
fits and 7,800 received sickness in- 
surance benefits under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. In the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams it appears that in any 1 week 
persons aged 65 and over are prob- 
ably more heavily represented in the 
claimant group than among em- 
ployed workers, in part because, 
when they lose their jobs, they re- 
main cut of work longer than 
younger persons. On the arbitrary 
assumption that their representation 
among unemployment insurance ben- 
eficiaries was 50 percent higher than 
among persons employed in nonagri- 
cultural industries in December 1954, 
there would have been some 80,000— 
90,000 persons aged 65 and over re- 
ceiving unemployment benefits under 
State programs in December 1954. 
In the four States with temporary 
disability insurance programs, it may 
be estimated that henefits from pri- 
vate or public plans were paid to 
some 20,000 persons aged 65 and 
over. No information is available on 
the number of beneficiaries under 
workmen’s compensation. 

Some of the beneficiaries of unem- 
ployment or temporary disability in- 
surance or workmen’s compensation 
programs receive income also from 
another social insurance program, a 
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Table 2.—Size of money income in 1951 of couples with head aged 65 and over 
and other persons aged 65 and over, by old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiary status 


[Continental United States] 





Percentage distribution 





Money income class 


Married couples with 
head aged 65 and over | 


Nonmarried men Nonmarried women 











Not 











Serine Not wing Not -oopiving 
we i receiving et receiving = fits? receiving 
; benefits benefits benefits 
| j 
BE cnnntmnadeannnes 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
eR iisiiceciindnwes 3.0 25.1 16.0 55.8 | 28.0 70.1 
i SE eas 19.5 19.3 46.0 20.5 | 44.1 20.1 
ER AEE AS 26.3 11.0 18.5 6.5 | 17.3 2.4 
oS ae 16.7 8.0 7.5 3.5} 4.7 2.9 
ST ati.dininnescnncndvan | 12.5 7.2 4.9 2.8 | 3.0 1.0 
, =. eee 7.5 4.4 2.3 2.4 | 1.2 8 
TT TSE 10.8 16.4 3.6 4.8 1.2 1.9 
EE ae 3.6 8.6 1.2 3.7 | .6 a 
Median income...............- $1,506 $1,255 £848 £458 | £493 z 
cititneantdadpeneusins 8,815 4,829 2,098 2,638 1,560 














1 Estimates for couples were derived from sample 
survey data for married men old-age beneficiaries 
with entitled wives and wives not entitled; excludes 
the relatively few married women old-age beneficia- 
ries with husband who is not entitled on wife's wage 
record but may be on his own. Estimates for non- 
married women relate to nonmarried old-age bene- 
ficiaries and aged widow beneficiaries. Includes a 
few persons whose benefits were suspended for as 


veterans’ program, or public assist- 
ance. The first estimate of the total 
number of persons aged 65 and over 
without income from employment or 
a public incume-maintenance pro- 
gram would probably be reduced by 
less than 200,000 and very possibly 
by less than 100,000 if it were pos- 
sible to take into account those bene- 
fiting from the programs just dis- 
cussed. 

Some of the aged persons without 
income from employment or public 
income-maintenance programs receive 
periodic payments under individual 
annuities and supplementary life in- 
surance contracts. At the end of 1953, 
an estimated 165.000 men and 590,000 
women, excluding about 50,000 wives 
of male beneficiaries, were receiving 
such payments, and a considerable 
proportion of the women probably 
had no other money income. At the 
end of 1954 an estimated 950,000 
aged persons (including wives of 
beneficiaries) were receiving pay- 
ments under private group pension 
plans, but the great majority were 
also old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries. Some of the aged per- 
sons without money income from em- 
ployment or a public income-mainte- 
nance program were receiving inter- 


many as 12 months in the yeer. 

Source: Derived from Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, More Selected Findings of the Na- 
tional Survey of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Bene 
ficiaries, 1951, January 1954, table A-200, and unpub- 
lished data from a special survey conducted by the 
Bureau of the Census for the Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California. 


est, dividends, and other returns on 
investments. Others relied on rela- 
tives or friends or lived on private 
savings. In the following pages an 
attempt is made to assess the im- 
portance of these and other resources, 
such ss an owned home and the 
value of home-produced food. 


Social Insurance and Related 
Benefit Payments 

Old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits were vaid to 5.3 million per- 
sons aged 65 and over in the conti- 
nental United States in December 
1954, twice as many as at the end of 
1950. There have also been impres- 
sive—aithough much less spectacular 
—gains in recent years in the num- 
ber of persons receiving payments 
under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
public employees’ retirement  pro- 
grams, and the veterans’ pension or 
compensation program (table 1). Al- 
most half of all aged persons are 
now in receipt of some income on 
which they can rely throughout the 
remaining years of their lives. 

Information on receipt of benefits 
under private employee benefit plans 
is, of course, much less precise than 
data on public programs. It is esti- 
mated, however, that the number of 
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retired workers receiving such bene- 
fits increased from about 400,000 at 
the end of 1950 to some 750,000 at 
the end of 1954 and that the number 
of women aged 65 and over married 
to men receiving private employee 
benefits went from about 110,000 to 
some 200,000. 

According to the 1951 survey of 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries, about 24 percent of the mar- 
ried men and 16 percent of the non- 
married men on the rolls at that 
time, 12 percent of the retired women 
workers, and 2 percent of the widows 
received retirement pay from public 
or private employer benefit plans, 
railroad retirement benefits, or union 
pensions financed by members. In- 
come from private employer or union 
pension plans alone was reported by 
about 1 in 6 of the male beneficiaries 
and by 1 in 16 of the women. The 
proportion of male beneficiaries re- 
porting income from private pensions 
(with a median value of $600) was 
closely correlated with the size of the 
primary insurance amount; almost 
half the men whose monthly old-age 
benefit was $60.00-$68.50 (the maxi- 
mum in 1951) reported receipt of a 
private pension. compared with 4 
percent of those with a primary bene- 


Table 3.—Sources of money income in 
1951 of men aged 65 and over, by 
money income class and by place of 
residence in April 1952 


[Noninstitutional population, continental United 
States] 





| Percentage distribution 


























| Earned income 
| income Non 
andtypeof /Total|~ f 
community | with |¢2rmed Earn- 
ine | i, || ines | arn 
anc 
come! only Total other Lo 
in- mry 
come 

All incomes..|100.0 | 47.2 | 52.8 | 19.9 | 32.9 
a 100.0 | 65.9 | 34.1] 13.0] 21.1 
500-500_.......... 100.0 | 71.7 | 28.3 | 15.6 12.7 
1,000-1,499. .... ../100.0 0.0 | 50.0 | 14.6 35.4 
1,500-1,999_...... 100.0 28.3 | 71.7 | 30.2 41.5 
2,000 and over..../100.0 | 14.1 | 85.8 | 28.7] 57.1 

All types of 

community|100.0 | 47.2 | 52.8| 19.9 | 32.9 

COR crits in css 100.0} 51.4 | 48.6] 16.3] 32.3 
Rural nonfarm.../100.0 | 48.1 | 51.8 | 23.4} 28.4 
Rural farm... .... 100.0 | 33.3 | 66.6 | 26.8] 39.8 




















Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports: Consumer Income, Series P-60, No. 11, and 
unpublished data from a special supplement to that 
survey. 
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fit of less than $40.00 a month. The 
great majority of the persons now 
receiving private employee pensions 
are old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries. 

Data from a special survey of the 
aged in Rhode Island, conducted in 
January 1953, show that private pen- 
sions were rarely a primary source of 
income for recipients, at least for 
the men who received them. Govern- 
ment pensions, on the other hand, 
were characteristically a primary 
source of income for the persons re- 
ceiving them. 

Old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries aged 65 and over are 
concentrated primarily in the middle 
and lower-middle money income 
groups, while other aged persons tend 
to be more numerous at the low and 
the upper money income levels (table 
2).5 Among the persons not on the 
old-age and survivors insurance rolls 
at the end of 1951 were some 1.2 mil- 
lion workers who were eligible for 
benefits but who had not filed a claim 
because they preferred employment 
to retirement benefits. At the end of 
1954, the number of eligible workers 
exceeded by about 1.4 million the 


4 Old-Age in Rhode Island, Report of the 
Governor’s Commission to Study Problems 
of the Aged, July 1953. 

5 Data in table 2 and most of the subse- 
quent tables are presented separately for 
couples wtih head aged 65 and over and for 
nonmarried men and women aged 65 and 
over, rather than for all aged persons by 
sex, because the living pattern of couples 
is different from that of other aged persons. 
This presentation eliminates the distortion 
caused by the fact that most married 
women are dependent on their husbands 
for support. The data in table 1 are de- 
signed to take account of this fact, as far 
as possible, but the problem can be fully 
resolved only when sample data are avail- 
able that permit merging data for husbands 
and wives. Inclusion of income received by 
wives under age 65 causes some distortion, 
but it is likely to be of minor importance. 

The term “nonmarried” is used through- 
out to apply to persons never married, and 
to those widowed, divorced, or separated. 
The 1951 data are estimated to apply to 3.9 
million couples with head aged 65 and 
over (usually referred to as aged couples), 
in almost 2.2 million of which the wife 
was aged 65 or over, and to 2.0 million non- 
married men and 4.3 million nonmarried 
women not in institutions. There were in 
addition roughly 400,000 aged men and 
women in institutions, who are excluded 
from most of the tables because they were 
not covered in the 1951 nationwide survey. 


number receiving benefits. Aged wives 
who would have been eligible for 
wife’s benefits if their husbands had 
retired probably numbered more than 
250,000 at the end of 1951 and more 
than 300,000 at the end of 1954. 

Many of the persons aged 65 and 
over who were awarded old-age and 
Survivors insurance benefits after 
1951 would not have been eligible—at 
the corresponding age—under the 
provisions of the Social Security Act 
before the 1950 amendments. Conse- 
quently in 1951 they would have had 
to rely on public assistance or on 
family support, if they were not em- 
ployed or if they had not accumu- 
lated private savings. Between De- 
cember 1951 and December 1954 the 
number with no income from employ- 
ment (either as workers or wives of 
earners) or from a public income- 
maintenance program dropped from 
some 700,000 to 500,000 for men aged 
65 and over and from some 2.1 mil- 
lion to 1.6 million for women aged 
65 and over. In relation to the total 
population aged 65 and over at each 
date the decline was from 12 percent 
to 8 percent for men and from 31 
percent to 22 percent for women. 

The distribution of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance beneficiaries by size 
of money income is, of course, con- 
siderably more favorable now than 
in 1951 because of the increases in 
benefit payments. There is, however, 
no evidence to suggest that the liber- 
alization of benefits and of coverage 
has resulted in any significant shift 
in the relative income position of 
beneficiaries and of those not on the 
rolls. 


Earned Income 


The number of persons aged 65 
and over with any income from em- 
ployment as earners or as wives of 
earners was about the same in De- 
cember 1954 as in December 1950. It 
may therefore be assumed either that 
work opportunities for persons aged 
65 and over failed to keep pace with 
the growth of this population group 
or that a larger proportion chose to 
retire. The proportion of all aged per- 
sons with income from employment 
dropped from about 31 percent. to 
about 28 percent. The decline is less 
significant than it appears, however, 
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because it reflects in part a shift in 
the sex-age composition of the popu- 
lation aged 65 and over. Between 
July 1, 1950, and July 1, 1954, the 
latest date for which detailed esti- 
mates of the population by age and 
sex are available, the number of men 
aged 65-69—the group most likely to 
be in the labor force—increased by 
only 146,000 or 6 percent. At the same 
time the total number of men aged 
70 and over plus all women aged 65 
and over increased almost 1.3 million 
or 13 percent. 

The decline in average income 
with advancing age results from a 
variety of causes: downgrading for 
some who remain in the labor force, 
a shift from full-time to part-time 
work for others, and—most impor- 
tant—full retirement. Those who 
continue at work have substantially 
higher incomes than those not in the 
labor force. Data for male income re- 
cipients in 1951 illustrate the point. 
The median income of all men with 
any income in that year was less than 
one-third as large for those aged 65 
and over as for those aged 25-64 
($1,008 compared with $3,313), but 
among men in the labor force the 
differential was only about half as 
great ($2,121 and $3,361). For men 
aged 65 and over the median income 
of those in the labor force was be- 
tween two and a half and three times 
as large as the median income of 
those not in the labor force.* 

These differences are pointed up 
by Bureau of the Census data for 
aged men in 1951, summarized in 
table 3. The upper panel shows that 
the proportion of men aged 65 and 
over with earnings increases sharply 
at progressively higher money in- 
come levels, from about one-third 
among those with less than $1,000 to 
six-sevenths among those with $2,000 
or more. The differences would be 
magnified if farm residents could be 
excluded from the comparison be- 
cause they are more likely than non- 
farm residents to have some earn- 
ings, as shown by the lower panel of 
the table. Unfortunately, the sample 
was not large enough to permit analy- 


*Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Consumer Income, Series P-60, 
No. 11, tables 3 and 4. 


sis of the data by income and by 
degree of urbanization. Even the 
data presented can be taken only as 
suggestive because of the high sam- 
pling variability. 

Corresponding data for women are 
less meaningful because of the tend- 
ency for married women to rely on 
their husbands for support. It is 
nevertheless of interest that, in 1951, 
55 percent of all aged women received 
some money income in their own 
name. The proportion is higher than 
among younger women, largely be- 
cause of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance but also because aged women 
predominate in the number receiving 
income from individual annuities and 
proceeds of life insurance policies. 
Indeed, among women not in the 
labor force in April 1952, the propor- 
tion receiving income in their own 
names was 52 percent for the 65-and- 
over age group and 17 percent for 
those aged 25-64. Only one-fifth of 
the women aged 65 and over who re- 
ported they received some income in 
1951 had earned income.’ 

When data are examined for mar- 
ried couples with head aged 65 and 
over and for other men and women 
aged 65 and over, rather than for all 
aged men and all aged women, the 
pattern that emerges is more mean- 
ingful. According to the 1951 survey 
of all aged persons, employment was 
by far the most frequent source of 
income for couples* and shared first 
place with pensions for nonmarried 
men, but for nonmarried women 
earnings were far less important than 
public assistance (the most frequent 
source), pensions, or income from 
assets (table 4).° 


7 Ibid., tables C, 3, and 4. 

® Earnings of wives under age 65 are in- 
cluded. In 1951, of old-age and survivors in- 
surance men beneficiaries who were mar- 
ried and living with a wife who was not 
entitled to benefits, 28 percent reported 
some earnings by the wife. The large major- 
ity of these wives were not entitled because 
they were under age 65. 

®*The Rhode Island survey conducted in 
January 1953 showed more or less similar 
relationships except that old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and other pension income 
tended to be more important in relation 
to earned income than it was nationally in 
1951, owing no doubt to the difference in 
the period covered and the fact that Rhode 
Island is much more highly urbanized than 
the Nation as a whole. 


Table 4.—Source of money income in 
1951 of couples with head aged 65 
and over and of other persons aged 
65 and over, and median total 
money income of units with and 


without income from _ specified 


source 


[Noninstitutional et rr i continental United 
States 





«| Non- Non- 
Married | sseniad suerte’ 
couples | “, “ 


Source of money 
| women 


ncome 
a | men 





Percent having income from 
specified source ! 























Money income. 92.7 84.1 65.4 
Earnings__.....-..- 56.6 | 33.7 | 12.6 
Primary source... 42.1 | 22.8 | 7.8 
Only source ------ 29.1 17.5 6.0 
Pensions (public } 
and private) _--- 35. 6 | 33.6 | 21.4 
Primary source .__ 22.6 | 25.8 | 14.6 
Only source... . -- 12.5 | 16.0 | 10.1 
Asset income..____- 25.5 | 17.0 21.6 
Primary source___| 8.6 | 6.2 12.0 
Only source.-_-_- _. 4.3 4.5 | 9.0 
Public assistance.| 16.4| 262/ 25.6 
Primary source__-| 12.0 | 19.3 | 23.4 
Only source._.__- | 88} 16.7] 20.7 
Regular contribu- | 
tions of money 
from persons | | 
not in the house- 
hold......... Pa 8 | 1.5 | 2.6 
Median 2 total money income 
of units with and without 
income from specified source 
a $1,387 | $662 | $403 
Total with) 
money income} 1,460 777 | 623 
Earnings: | 
ae | = 2,162 | 1,440 | 738 
_. . 885 | 474 | 382 
Pensions (public 
and private) ____ 
. eee 1,264 | 801 662 
Without......... 1,461 | 517 360 
Asset income: | 
3S ae 1, 769 (3) 772 
\, . ae 1,250 | 590 358 
Public assistance: 
. airy 856 | 539 | 528 
eet 1, 589 | 750 | 371 
Cash contributions: | 
eqns (3) (3) | (3) 
401 
} 


.  Sepashee | 1,354 | 659 





1 Percentage reporting earnings, pensions, etc., 
represents those with $1 or more from that source. 
Percentage reporting designated source as the only 
or primary source excludes those (generally few in 
number) receiving less than $200 from that source 
even though it was in fact the only or primary source 
of income that year. Dissavings and the portion of 
lump-sum inheritances or insurance settlements used 
for current living were taken into account in this 
study in determining the only or primary source of 
income. 

2 Medians based on all units, including those with 
no money income. When more than half the units 
report less than $500, the median is higher if those re- 
porting zero income are combined into a single class 
with those reporting $1-$499, following Bureau of the 
Census procedure, rather than treated as a separate 
class. Medians shown in the table were calculated 
according to the Bureau of the Census procedure. 
Medians calculated according to the alternative pro- 
cedure are as follows—Nonmarried men, without 
earnings, $451; nonmarried women: total, $290; with- 
out earnings, $200; without pensions, $117; without 
asset income, $114; without public assistance, $83; 
without cash contributions, 7. 

3 Sample too small to calculate median. 

Source: Unpublished data from a special survey 
conducted by the Bureau of the Census for the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations, University of California. 
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Chart 2.—Percent of couples with head aged 65 and over and of other persons 
aged 65 and over with income from specified sources for whom that source 


was the primary source of money income and the only source yielding $200 


or more, 1951 ' 
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A.MARRIED COUPLES 8.NONMARRIED MEN C, NONMARRIED WOMEN 


ONLY SOURCE 


—— PRIMARY SOURCE ——>! 


1 See table 4 for source and definitions. 


In 1951, earnings were the pri- 
mary source of income for more than 
two-thirds of the Nation’s aged with 
any earnings (chart 2). If it is as- 
sumed that the increase in the pro- 
portion with benefits of any kind has 
been about the same as the rise in 
the proportions of men and of women 
who received old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, it is probable that 
retirement and survivor benefits at 
the end of 1954 equaled earnings in 
importance as a source of income for 
couples and ranked first for nonmar- 
ried persons. The proportions of 
earners whose earnings are a pri- 
mary source of money income may 
well have declined since 1951. 


Public Assistance 


The number of old-age assistance 
recipients in the continental United 
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States declined about 250,000 between 
December 1950 and December 1954, 
while the aged population increased 
almost 1.5 million. The program is 
still of great importance, however, 
for many aged men and women— 
particularly widows aged 70 or over. 
They include persons who worked 
(or whose husbands worked) in em- 
ployment not covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance or who retired 
before they established their eligibil- 
ity for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 

In 1951 the median total money 
income of nonmarried women was 
substantially higher for those on the 
assistance rolls than for others (table 
4). This difference reflects the fact 
that almost half of the latter had no 
cash income. Of those not receiving 
public assistance, who had some 





money income, approximately half 
had money incomes of less than $700. 

As would be expected, in 1951 pub- 
lic assistance was the primary source 
of income for more than nine-tenths 
of the nonmarried women on the 
rolls and almost three-fourths of the 
men. For about four-fifths of the non- 
married women on the rolls it was 
the only source of money income 
that amounted to $200 or more. Old- 
age assistance was most often a sec- 
ondary source of income for retired 
male beneficiaries of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance whose benefits were 
supplemented. At the end of 1950, 
some 300,000 persons aged 65 and 
over were receiving both old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits and old- 
age assistance. The number has been 
increasing gradually since then to 
almost 500,000 in February 1955. Ac- 
cording to unpublished data from the 
national survey of old-age assistance 
recipients conducted in 1953, about 
two-fifth of the couples receiving old- 
age assistance and one-third of the 
other recipients had some money in- 
come in addition to their assistance 
check. Old-age and survivors insur- 
ance was most important as a source, 
with some 17 percent of the recipient 
units reporting benefits. About 7 per- 
cent reported income from earnings, 
and the same percentage reported 
cash contributions from children. 

A survey of the aged made in Cali- 
fornia in 1952 1° provides comparative 
data on the two most important 
sources of support for old-age assist- 
ance recipients and other persons aged 
65 and over. The predominance of 
assistance income for old-age assist- 
ance recipients is shown once again, 
even though the percentage of Cali- 
fornia’s aged (both couples and non- 
married persons) receiving old-age 
assistance is considerably larger (32 


10 Floyd A. Bond, and others, Our Needy 
Aged: A California Study of a National Prob- 
lem, Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1954. 
The income data were collected in an in- 
tensive field survey of a sample of all per- 
sons aged 65 and over in California not 
living in institutions. The data are not en- 
tirely comparable with those presented else- 
where in this article because income ‘was 
defined to include occupancy value of 
owned home and other income in kind, 
Most of the data from this source that are 
used here are taken from tables 23, 68, and 
69, pages 31, 275, and 277. 
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Chart 3.—Ownership and use of assets by married couples with head aged 65 


and over and by other persons aged 65 a 
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percent) than is true of the aged 
throughout the Nation (19 percent) 
and the average grant is larger than 
in all but a few States. Because of 
California’s high levels of assistance 
payments, none of those on the as- 
sistance rolls received income of less 
than $960 a year from all sources, 
while 14 percent of those not receiv- 
ing assistance had annual incomes 
of less than $750, composed largely 
of “help” from children, occupancy 
value of owned homes, savings, and 
general assistance. The authors esti- 
mated that if the assistance pay- 
ments. had been withdrawn from 
those on the rolls in 1952, 69 percent 
of the couples and 92 percent of the 
nonmarried persons would have 
dropped below the $750-a-year income 


GER usco assers 


[_] no assets 


level. Old-age assistance was the only 
source of cash funds for about 24 
percent of all those receiving assist- 
ance. Elderly women, mostly widows, 
would have been most drasticaliy af- 
fected. 

Wages and salaries stood out as of 
major importance for California cou- 
ples not on the assistance rolls, but a 
significant number also received their 
chief support from pensions, prop- 
erty income, and “help” from chil- 
dren. For nonmarried persons, ‘‘help”’ 
from children was most often of first 
importance, followed in order by 
earnings, pensions, and property in- 
come. The second most important 
resource reported by aged persons in 
California, whether or not they re- 
ceived assistance, was the occupancy 


value of their homes, with old-age 
and survivors insurance next in im- 
portance for couples. 


Asset Income 


Some income in the form of in- 
terest or dividends, annuities, or rents 
(including income from roomers) ac- 
crued in 1951 to about one-fourth of 
the couples with aged head, one-sixth 
of the nonmarried aged men, and 
more than one-fifth of the nonmar- 
ried aged women (roughly one-third 
of those with income) (table 4). 
Asset income (as defined in the sur- 
vey) was the primary source of in- 
come (and exceeded $200) for non- 
married women more often than for 
couples or nonmarried men (chart 3). 
Indeed it was the primary income 
source for about 18 percent of the 
nonmarried women with income but 
for less than half that proportion of 
the couples and nonmarried men. 

On the basis of these data it may 
be estimated that perhaps 250,000 of 
the 700,000 men and 600,000 of the 
2.1 million women with no income 
from employment or a public income- 
maintenance program at the end of 
1951 had investments that yielded 
some cash returns. If, as seems prob- 
able, there was little change between 
December 1951 and December 1954 
in the proportion of aged persons 
with income from assets, perhaps 
half of the men and one-third of the 
women without income from employ- 
ment or a public income-maintenance 
program in December 1954 had some 
money income from assets. 

Although the median total money 
income of aged persons with income 
from assets is substantially larger 
than that of other aged persons 
(table 4), it is probable that many of 
these persons received only small re- 
turns on their assets—and relatively 
few, very large returns—and that a 
relatively large proportion of the men 
with asset income were employed. 
Persons with good earnings during 
their working lifetime are more likely 
than others to be able to accumulate 
assets, and they are also likely to 
continue longer than others in the 
labor force and to be eligible for a 
pension on retirement. Receipt of 
asset income in 1951 was reported 
with greater frequency by old-age and 
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survivors insurance beneficiaries than 
by the aged population at large, as 
shown by comparing the following 
figures from the beneficiary study 
with those in table 4 for the total 
aged population.*! 





| Percent of beneficiaries 
| with income from assets 
| ‘ 


Type of beneficiary 

















| 
: Asset income 
| Total | of $75 or more 
Married couples_____.-- | 50 28 
Nonmarried men___---.--! 34 16 
Nonmarried women..---- 48 23 
The differences may be even 


greater than they appear because 
asset income was defined to include 
annuities and income from roomers 
in the family home in the 1951 study 
of all the aged but was limited to 
income from interest, dividends, and 
net rentals on real estate in the sur- 
vey of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries.12 On the other 
hand, the general tendency for re- 
spondents to forget to report small 
amounts of income received infre- 
quently, such as an occasional small 
interest or dividend payment, may 
have been more evident in the survey 
of all the aged than in the old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiary 
survey, where the schedule called for 
much more detail on income sources. 

According to the California State 
survey of the aged in 1952, 22 per- 
cent of the couples received some 
income in the form of interest, 18 
percent had rental income, and 3 
percent received income from annui- 
ties. Of the nonmarried persons, 17 
percent had interest income; 20 per- 
cent, rental income; and 5 percent, 


1 Most of those reporting asset income of 
less than $75 had only a few dollars of ac- 
crued interest on savings accounts. The 
data from both surveys show that the larger 
the total money income, the larger the pro- 
portion in receipt of asset income. 

1% Unpublished data for 1949 from the 
Census Post-Enumeration Survey show that 
some 3-4 percent of income recipients aged 
65 and over had income from roomers and 
boarders. Among old-age and survivors in- 
surance beneficiaries in 1951, such income 
was reported by 10 percent of the nonmar- 
ried women and 4 percent of the couples. 
Separate data on receipt of annuities by 
beneficiaries are not available, but they 
were clearly of minor importance in that 
year. 
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income from annuities. Information 
is not available on receipt of more 
than one of these forms of income 
by the same economic unit, but there 
is probably considerable overlap. 


Personal Gifts and 
Contributions 


Regular contributions in cash from 
relatives or friends not living in the 
household appear to be of negligible 
importance as an income source for 
aged persons, according to the special 
survey of the aged in 1951 (table 4). 
This finding is confirmed by the 
Rhode Island study, which found 
that regular contributions were a 
primary source of income for only 
0.3 percent of the married persons 
and 1.7 percent of the nonmarried 
persons. Cash gifts, not on a regular 
basis, may be considerably more im- 
portant, however, as shown by the 
beneficiary study, where “payments 
by persons (relatives and friends) 
outside the household,” not limited 
to regular contributions, were re- 
ported as a source of income by 6 
percent of the beneficiary couples 
and by 5 percent of the nonmarried 
men and 10 percent of the nonmar- 
ried women beneficiaries. Payments 
were sometimes regular but were 
more often made to help meet spe- 
cific bills. 

The 1953 national survey of old- 
age assistance recipients provides in- 
formation on contributions by chil- 
dren in the home and living else- 
where.!® Of all old-age assistance re- 
cipients (with married couples in 
which both received old-age assist- 
ance counted as two recipients), 5 
percent reported cash contributions 
from children not in the home and 
2 percent from children in the home. 
Some 27 percent of the recipients had 
no living children. Of those with chil- 
dren, 9 percent received some cash 
contributions. Contributions in kind, 
especially shelter, were much more 
important, of course, particularly 
when the children were in the home, 
but they were not insignificant when 
the children lived elsewhere. 


18 Contributions by children in the home 
are not reported in the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus surveys or in the 1951 beneficiary survey 
because they represent transfers among 
family members. 





Contributions for support and 
gifts of cash from persons not in the 
immediate family were found to be 
of considerable significance in 1950 
for aged persons living in cities who 
had very limited or substandard eco- 
nomic resources—about half a mil- 
lion aged couples and 2 million aged 
nonmarried persons not living with 
their children—according to a spe- 
cial study now in preparation for the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Foundation. 
About 20 percent of the aged couples 
and 30 percent of the aged nonmar- 
ried persons who were living alone 
received some money income in the 
form of gifts or personal contribu- 
tions, averaging slightly more than 
$200 per recipient unit. Indeed, the 
ability of some to maintain separate 
quarters was partly dependent on 
these contributions. Among those 
living with others, 18 percent of the 
couples and 9 percent of the nonmar- 
ried persons received contributions 
and gifts in cash. 

As previously noted, “help” from 
children was important to the aged 
in California, particularly to those 
not on the old-age assistance rolls, 
with 15 percent of the nonmarried 
persons and 7 percent of the couples 
listing it as the major source of in- 
come. Twenty-nine percent of all 
nonmarried persons and 13 percent 
of all couples covered in the Cali- 
fornia survey reported some “help” 
from children, and 5 percent and 3 
percent, respectively, reported “help” 
from others as an income source. The 
“help” is not clearly defined and may 
include both contributions in kind 
and also contributions (in cash and 
kind) from persons in the same 
household. 


Estimated Distribution of 
Aggregate Money Income 


Any estimate of the aggregate 
money income of all persons aged 65 
and over in the United States—the 
total amount and the amount for 
each type—comes perilously close to 
guesswork. Few of the data used by 
the Department of Commerce to 
build up national income estimates 
are available for distinct population 
groups, and the _ underreporting 
known to exist in fleld surveys of in- 
come varies widely by type of in- 


tl 








come.'* Nevertheless, the deep inter- 
est in this subject seems to warrant 
building up a set of estimates from 
the meager data available. 

In 1953, payments under social in- 
surance and related programs to per- 
sons aged 65 and over amounted to 
more than $3.5 billion, almost 20 per- 
cent of the estimated aggregate 
money income of the group. Public 
assistance payments in cash exceeded 
$1.5 billion, or roughly 8 percent of 
the total, and vendor payments for 
medical care brought the total to 
$1.6 billion. Earnings, despite the fact 
that fewer than 30 percent of those 
aged 65 and over worked at any time 
during 1953,15 are estimated to have 
approached $9 billion or nearly half 
the estimated aggregate. Nonearned 
money income from private sources, 
composed of interest, dividends, net 
rents, payments under private pen- 
sion plans, individual annuities and 
supplementary life insurance con- 
tracts, and regular cash contributions 
from friends and relatives, was prob- 
ably about equal in total amount to 
payments under public income-main- 
tenance programs in that year. Pay- 
ments in 1953 under private pension 
plans to persons aged 65 and over 
are estimated at about $410 million, 
and payments under individual an- 
nuities and supplementary life in- 
surance contracts at $375 million. In 
combination, such payments com- 
prised more than one-fifth of the esti- 
mated total amount of nonearned in- 
come from private sources. 

Two years earlier, social insurance 
and related payments were consider- 
ably smaller and less important in 
relation to the estimated total. Pub- 
lic assistance comprised a larger por- 
tion of the total, although such pay- 
ments were about the same in 
amount. Estimated earnings were also 
more important in 1951, representing 
more than half the estimated total 
money income received by aged per- 
sons in that year. 

By the end of 1954, primarily as a 


%Selma F. Goldsmith, “Appraisal of 
Basic Data Available for Constructing In- 
come Size Distributions,’”’ Studies in Income 
and Wealth, Vol. 13, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1951, pages 266-373. 

%5 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Labor Force, Series P-50, No. 54. 
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result of the expansion of old-age 
and survivors insurance and the lib- 
eralization of benefits, social insur- 
ance and related payments, at an 
annual rate, were approaching one- 
fourth of the estimated aggregate 
money income. Public assistance and 
earnings were each about the same 
in amount as in 1953 but constituted 
smaller shares of the total. With an 
increase of more than 25 percent in 
payments under private pension 
plans, and on the assumption that 
there was a rise in asset income cor- 
responding to the increase in the 
number of aged persons and in per 
capita income from assets, other non- 
earned money income at the end of 
1954 would have been of about the 
same importance as in 1953, in re- 
lation to the estimated total money 
income of the aged. 

Although the figures cited, except 
those for the public income-mainte- 
nance programs, are subject to a 
wide range of error, even rough esti- 
mates may be useful because they 
bring to light certain points that do 
not appear when attention is focused 
on persons receiving different types 
of income or their distribution by 
size of total money income. In addi- 
tion, the estimates call attention to 
gaps in knowledge that may stimu- 
late further research. 

Perhaps the most striking finding 
is the importance of earnings, even 
at the end of 1954, despite the slow 
decline in labor-force participation 
by the aged and the spectacular rise 
in insurance benefits. Their signifi- 
cance—not only for most of those 
who are employed but for the aged 
population as a whole—lends weight 
to efforts directed at maintaining, if 
not expanding, work opportunities 
for persons aged 65 and over who are 
willing and able to work. 


Retirement benefits and pensions 
naturally are not so large as earnings. 
Accordingly, if the trend of recent 
years continues, with benefit pay- 
ments comprising an increasing pro- 
portion of the estimated aggregate 
money income of the aged, there will 
be a steady growth in the proportion 
of aged persons with modest amounts 
on which they can rely for the rest 
of their lives. While proportionately 
more of their income will be tax free, 


the per capita money incomes for 
the aged population as a whole will 
perhaps be smaller. 


Nonmoney Income 


Attention has been directed thus 
far to sources of money income, be- 
cause cash income has come to be 
regarded as necessary for self-respect 
in today’s money-oriented society. 
Despite the evidence from the Cali- 
fornia survey, it has become steadily 
less feasible for the aged to rely on 
their children for support or, as in- 
creasing urbanization has brought 
smaller families and smaller dwell- 
ings, to share their children’s homes. 
The development and expansion of 
public income-maintenance programs 
for the aged are in recognition of 
these facts. Collection of reliable in- 
formation on income in kind from 
respondent families in field surveys 
is difficult, and no techniques have 
been devised to value income in kind 
in a manner to ensure its equivalence 
with the money income with which 
it would be combined.'* Finally, there 
is the fact that “the consumption 
pattern—the actual content of the 
consumption level attained by those 
with income largely in money—will 
almost inevitably differ from that of 
those with an ‘equivalent’ income but 
appreciably less money income. Only 
to a limited and varying extent do 
the consumption items of the latter 
represent choices made by the recipi- 
ent unit during the period.’’!? 

Nevertheless, income in kind does 
influence the need to purchase goods 
and services, there is evidence that 
receipt of nonmoney income tends to 
be directly correlated with age, and 
the importance to the aged of in- 
come in kind is intensified by the 
fact that their cash resources are 
characteristically small. 

The major forms of income in kind 
are (1) food produced for home con- 
sumption, (2) owned homes occupied 
by nonfarm families and dwellings 


16 Margaret G. Reid, “Distribution of Non- 
money Income,” Studies in Income and 
Wealth, Vol. 13, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, pages 124-179; and De- 
partment of Commerce, Income Distribution 
in the United States, 1953, page 20. 

17 Hazel Kyrk, “The Income Distribution 
as a Measure of Economic Welfare,”’ Amer- 
ican Economic Review, May 1950, page 347. 
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occupied by farm families where the 
cost is included in the cost of farm 
operations, and (3) goods and serv- 
ices provided by relatives and friends 
or received as pay. Public services in 
such fields as education, guidance, 
job placement, recreation, and medi- 
cal care contribute to the well-being 
of many individuals, but it is not 
practical to try to evaluate them. 


Home-Produced Food 


Home-produced food is, of course, 
of considerable importance to farm 
families, and it is an important sup- 
plement to the cash income of some 
nonfarm families, primarily those in 
rural nonfarm communities. In the 
past the proportion of persons living 
in rural areas has been larger among 
persons aged 65 and over than among 
younger adults, but the difference 
has been reduced in recent decades 
and practically disappears if com- 
parison is made between persons aged 
65 and over and all other persons. In 











1950 the relative numbers were as 
follows:18 
ee | Percent of persons 
| Percent | under age 65 
=e of persons 
——— | aged 65 apap 
and over Aged 
Total | 20-64 
Total.....-....-| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Rural farm.-......-- | 14.3 | 15.4 | 13.2 
Rural nonfarm__.-- 21.9 20.6 | 19.1 
ite Re 63.8 | 64.0 67.7 
| 


Since 1950 there has apparently 
been a cityward movement by the 
aged as well as by younger persons. 
In April 1954 the proportion of the 
civilian population living on farms 
and in rural nonfarm areas was 12.9 
percent and 20.9 percent, respectively, 
for persons aged 65 and over and 
11.9 percent and 21.3 percent for per- 
sons aged 20-64.19 Consequently, it 
should not now be inferred that be- 
cause of differences in location of 
residence home-produced food is 
more available to the aged than to 


18 Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of 
Population, 1950, vol. II, part I, U. S. Sum- 
mary, chapter B, table 38. 

1% Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Population Characteristics, Series 
P-20, No. 56. 
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younger adults, as it may have been 
in the past. It is, however, more im- 
portant for the aged by virtue of the 
fact that their cash incomes are 
smaller, and the value of home-pro- 
duced food should be considered as 
a supplement to money income in 
considering the resources of the aged. 

The valuation problem is difficult. 
For farm families, for whom home- 
produced food is most important, the 
major question is whether it should 
be valued at the retail prices that 
would be paid to purchase the food, 
by the income foregone (that is, at 
farm prices, assuming all the food 
could have been sold), or on some 
other basis. The choice of method 
depends on the purpose, but any 
method is open to some criticism. 
The national income and product 
totals prepared by the Department 
of Commerce use a figure based on 
farm prices. 

For 1951 the total value at farm 
prices of farm products (food and 
fuel) produced and consumed di- 
rectly by farm families is estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture at 
about $400 per farm and less than 
$100 per person, and for 1954 at 
about $350 per farm and less than 
$90 per person.?° It is estimated, on 
the basis of a special analysis of data 
on the money value of home-produced 
food in the spring of 1952, that the 
value of such food at retail prices is 
about double the value at farm prices, 
and that the average value of food 
produced for home use by rural non- 
farm families is about one-fourth 
that of food produced for home con- 
sumption by farm families.?1 

The values are gross because data 
on costs of production are not avail- 
able separately from costs of pro- 
ducing farm products for sale. For 
farm families, however, net total in- 
come would be the same if the pro- 
duction expense could be allocated 
because cash income from farming 
would be increased and income in 
kind decreased by the same amount. 
For nonfarm families, however, the 


2» Based on data in Department of Agri- 
culture, Farm Income Situation, October 
1954 and March 1955. 

21 Department of Agriculture, Miscellane- 
ous Publication No. 550, page 40, table 20. 





use of gross values results in an exag- 
geration of income because the ex- 
penses of raising food do not enter 
into the calculation of money in- 
come. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 
use of mean values of home-produced 
food may result in some exaggeration 
of income in kind. The reason is that 
a leveling off occurs in cash expendi- 
ture per person for purchased food 
as the value per person of home-pro- 
duced food increases, indicating that 
a minimum outlay in cash is re- 
quired to obtain certain foods that 
cannot be home-produced.?? In other 
words, there is a tendency to over- 
state the effective income of families 
with extensive home production for 
family consumption; the diet of such 
families may be better than average, 
but they may not have cash avail- 
able to pay for such items as medical 
care or clothing. 

Despite these qualifications and the 
fact that some of the aged persons 
living in rural areas may be unable 
to raise food because of ill health, it 
is useful to examine the effect on the 
distribution of the aged by size of 
income in 1951 when the estimated 
value of food produced and consumed 
by rural families is added to money 
income. For the maximum effect, the 
money-income distributions have been 
adjusted by adding estimates of the 
gross value of home-produced food at 
retail prices. As sliown in table 5, 
for rural residents this procedure re- 
duces the proportion with incomes 
of less than $1,000 in 1951 from 50 
percent to 38 percent for aged cou- 
ples and from 89 percent to 85 per- 
cent for nonmarried persons aged 65 
and over. It increases the proportion 
with incomes of $2,500 and more 
from 18 percent to 20 percent for 
couples and less than one percentage 
point for nonmarried persons. For all 
aged couples in the United States, 
the adjustment for those living out- 
side urban areas (42 percent) re- 
duces the proportion with less than 
$1,500 income in 1951 from 54 per- 
cent to 51 percent and raises the 
proportion with $3,000 or more from 


22 Department of Agriculture, Miscellane- 
ous Publication No. 405, pages 15-18, and 
more recent unpublished data. 
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22 percent to 23 percent. For all aged 
nonmarried persons not in institu- 
tions, the income adjustment for 
those living in rural areas (34 per- 
cent) has a negligible effect, leaving 
more than half with incomes of less 
than $500 and more than four-fifths 
with less than $1,000 in 1951. If the 
estimated aggregate income in kind 
from home production of food is 
added to the estimated aggregate 
money income of the aged in 1951, 
the total is increased about 3 percent. 


Home Ownership 

Ownership of homes is much more 
common among persons aged 65 and 
over than among younger persons. In 
1950, 65 percent of the nonfarm 
dwelling units where the family head 
was aged 65 and over were owner- 
occupied, compared with 51 percent 
of the units in which the family head 
was younger.2® The housing condi- 
tions of aged owners, however, are 
generally worse than those of 
younger householders, as evidenced 
by 1950 data for the nonfarm popu- 
lation. Persons aged 65 and over 
owned less valuable structures than 
the American nonfarm population as 
a whole, with a median estimated 
value of one-family structures of 
$6,000, compared with $7,400 for the 
Nation as a whole. Their houses were 
more frequently old, situated in 
neighborhoods that had deteriorated, 
and dilapidated and lacking in plumb- 
ing facilities. Only when overcrowd- 
ing is considered were persons aged 
65 and over better off than the rest 
of the population.2* Of all owner- 
occupied units in 1950, private toilet 
and/or bath and/or hot running 
water was lacking in 25 percent of 
the units headed by a person aged 
65 or over and in 18 percent of those 
where the head was younger.?° Doubt- 
less, many elderly homeowners would 
be more comfortable in smaller quar- 
ters but have a sentimental attach- 


™Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of 
Housing, vol. II, Nonfarm Housing Character- 
istics, part I, table A-8. 

* Leonard S. Silk, ‘“‘The Housing Circum- 
stances of the Aged in the United States, 
1950,"" Journal of Gerontology, January 1952, 
pages 87-89. 

* Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of 
Housing, op.cit. 
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Table 5.—Size of income in 1951 in 
money and in money plus the value 
of food home-produced by rural 
residents, for couples with head 
aged 65 and over and other persons 
aged 65 and over 


(Noninstitutional population, continental United 
States] 



































Percentage distribution 
Married Nonmarried 
couples persons 
Money | | Money 
Income class | income ee 
Money plus | Money) P =e 
oy — lincome| * mx 
as re- | asre- | 2 
home- | home- 
ported | pro- | ported pro- 
| duced | duced 
| | food ! food ! 
| ! 
Total 
| | 
All incomes..} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Less than $500 1.7] 15.4] 55.7] 525 
$500-999 2... 19.4) 17.8] 264 | 282 
1,000-1,499......- 15.4 17.7 6.8 7.9 
1,500-1,999......-. 10.5 11.3 | 3.8 4.0 
2,000-2,499....... 8.7 9.6 2.0 | 2.0 
2,500-2,999......- 5.3 5.3 | 1.4 | 1.4 
3,000-3,999....... 9.3 10.0 | 2.2 | 2.2 
4,000 and over - -- 12.7 | 12.9 S&S 1.7 
Living in rural areas 
| | 
Allincomes..| 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Less than $500...) 25.8| 17.8| 636| 543 
ils pmaiaiel 24.3 20.3 25.6 | 31.1 
1,000-1,499. 15.4} 20.9) 41] 7.5 
1,500-1,999_...... 10.8 | 12.6 2.4 | 2.9 
2,000-2,499....... 6.2 8.3 & 1.4 
2,500-2,999....... 4.3 4.5 5 By 
3,000-3,999....... 4.8 6.3 .8 9 
4,000 and over. 8.5 9.2 1.2 13 








1 Money income distribution adjusted crudely on 
the assumption that average income in kind from 
food produced for home consumption (gross value at 
retail prices) was equivalent to $400 for couples and 
$200 for nonmarried persons on farms, $100 for couples 
and $50 for nonmarried persons living in rural non- 
farm areas. 

Source: Derived from unpublished data from a 
special survey conducted by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus for the Institute of Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sity of California, and data from the Department of 
Agriculture on the value of food produced for home 
consumption by rural families. See text for details of 
procedure. 


ment to their homes or could not 
realize enough on the sale of the old 
home to cover the rent of smaller 
and more convenient quarters. 

In 1951, almost three-fourths of 
the couples with aged head and al- 
most two-fifths of aged nonmarried 
persons not in institutions owned 
their homes, according to the special 
survey of the aged. Of the old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiaries 
aged 65 and over surveyed in the 
same year, approximately two-thirds 
of the couples, more than one-third 





of all nonmarried women (a larger 
proportion of the widows), and 
about one-fourth of the nonmarried 
men owned their homes. More than 
80 percent of each group of owners 
held their homes free and clear of 
mortgage. 

In general, homeowners receive 
some income in kind—that is, the 
difference between the rental value 
of the dwelling and the current main- 
tenance costs (taxes and assessments, 
insurance, repairs and replacements 
(not improvements), and interest on 
the mortgage (not principal pay- 
ments) ). Theoretically, this difference 
represents the return that they 
would receive if they made different 
living arrangements and rented the 
house to others or if they had not 
bought a home and had invested the 
same funds in another way. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to determine the 
amount of nonmoney income attribu- 
table to homes owned by persons 
aged 65 and over because it is neces- 
sary to draw inferences from data 
for other groups in the population. 

Surveys of the incomes and ex- 
penditures of families of all ages and 
types reveal several facts.2° The 
rental value of owned homes, for 
example, generally exceeds the rent 
paid by renters in the same income 
class, with the differential decreasing 
at progressively higher income levels. 
The differential, whatever its exact 
size, is minimized by the fact that 
the rent charged for rented quarters 
includes heat, utilities, and other fa- 
cilities to a varying extent, depend- 
ing on the size of community and the 
type of dwelling. 

The rental value of an owned home 
as recorded in these surveys repre- 
sents an estimate of the amount for 
which such a home would rent in the 
light of rents charged for similar 
quarters in the same neighborhood, 
as reported by the respondent and 
(in most cases) checked by the inter- 
viewer. There is some evidence that 
owned dwellings may be superior—at 


*Bureau of Labor Statistics, Family 
Spending and Saving in Wartime, Bulletin No. 
822, 1945, table 22, and Family Expenditures 
in Selected Cities, 1935-36, vol. I, Housing, 
Bulletin No. 648, 1941, tables 6 and 7; De- 
partment of Agriculture, Rural Family Spend- 
ing and Saving in Wartime, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 520, June 1943, table 17. 
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Table 6.—Size of income in 1951 in 
money and in money plus the value 
of housing in kind, for married 
couples with head aged 65 and over 
and other persons aged 65 and over 


{Noninstitutional population, continental United 
State 

Percentage distribution 

Income class Money income 
come plus value of 
i housing in 

kind ! 
Allinecomes 100.0 100.0 
Less than $500 -- 41.4 32 5 
$500-999...... -.- 23. 7 25.5 
1,000-1,499-.... -- 14.7 
1,500-1,999. - - 6.4 v. a) 
2,000-2,499.....-.- 4.6 5.6 
2,500-2,999-. - . 2.9 3.2 
3,000-3, 999. . .- 4.9 5.3 
4,000-4, 999. _ - 2.3 2.4 
5,000 and over. 3.6 3.9 
1 Money income distribution adjusted crudely on 
e imputed income 


the assumption that the averag 
from occupancy of owned homes was $180 and the 
average value of‘ free’’ quarters Was $360, the same as 
the modal rent paid by aged couples and nonmarried 
persons who paid rent. 

Source: Derived from unpublished data from a 
special survey conducted by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus for the Institute of Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sity of California. See text for details of procedure. 





least in size—to rented quarters oc- 
cupied by families in the same income 
class. There is evidence also that on 
the average homeowners tend to over- 
value their dwellings. A special check 
on respondents’ estimates of the 
rental value of owned homes was 
made by qualified residential apprais- 
ers in connection with the 1950 Sur- 
vey of Consumer Finances.*7 Re- 
spondents’ estimates were within 10 
percent of the appraisers’ estimates 
in 37 percent of the cases; 10-30 per- 
cent higher in 19 percent of the 
cases; 10-30 percent lower in 20 per- 
cent; more than 30 percent higher in 
18 percent; and more than 30 per- 
cent lower in 6 percent. The conclu- 
sion was drawn that there is a sta- 
tistically significant tendency for 
homeowners to set higher values on 
their homes than do professional ap- 
praisers, but the average differential 
is small—about 4 percent of the value 
of the home. 

The current expenses of home- 
owners, as defined above, generally 
average considerably less than the 


7 Leslie Kish and John B. Lansing, “Re- 
sponse Errors in Estimating the Value of 
Homes,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, September 1954, pages 520-538. 
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rental value, on the one hand, and 
somewnat less than the rent paid by 
tenants at the same money income 
level, on the other hand. The differ- 
ences are reduced significantly, how- 
ever, when the comparison is made 
more precise by inclusion of fuel, 
light, and refrigeration expenses, 
which are consistently larger for 
owners than for renters.28 The sur- 
veys show the largest differences at 
low income levels mainly because 
homeowners with small money in- 
comes are likely to neglect repairs 
and a smaller proportion make pay- 
ments on a mortgage. This latter 
finding reflects at least in part the 
fact that elderly persons, whose mort- 
gages are most likely to be paid off, 
are relatively numerous at low in- 
come levels. Old-age and survivors in- 
surance beneficiaries (interviewed in 
special surveys conducted during the 
1940’s) who owned their homes fre- 
quently neglected repairs. 

The fact that most homeowners 
aged 65 and over have a clear title to 
their homes, of course, holds down 
the current costs. Neglect of repairs 
likewise reduces current cash outlays 
but at the same time results in de- 
terioration of the dwelling and 
means that the asset value of the 
owned home is continuously dimin- 
ished. 

On the basis of the general findings 
summarized and examination of the 
data from the various studies, it may 
be estimated that aged homeowners 
(typically neglecting repairs and hav- 
ing paid off their mortgage) have 
income in kind attributable to their 
owned homes equivalent to about half 
the rental value of their dwellings or 
two-thirds of the rents paid by the 
aged who rent their dwellings. In 
1951 this income in kind averaged 
about $20 a month compared with 
the modal monthly rent of $30 re- 
ported in the survey of all the aged 
in 1951. As with food produced for 
home consumption, however, the re- 
lease of funds for other types of 
spending as a result of home owner- 
ship is not likely to equal the full 


*% Bureau of Labor Statistics, Housing and 
Fuel Expenditures of City Families, Serial No. 
1889, May 1947, and “Family Spending for 
Housing in Three Cities, 1947,” Monthly 
Labor Review, October 1949. 





value of income in kind. It is prob- 
able that if the homeowners had 
been renting they would have rented 
quarters whose cost did not exceed 
the amount that tenants with similar 
money incomes were spending for 
rent. On that basis, the imputed in- 
come from occupancy of owned 
homes would not have exceeded about 
$10 a month, or about one-third of 
the modal rent paid by aged tenants 
in 1951. 

The average of these two estimates 
yields a figure of $180 as the average 
annual income in kind from home 
ownership by the aged in 1951. In 
aggregate terms, the occupancy value 
of owned homes in 1951 amounted to 
almost 6 percent of the estimated 
aggregate money income of the aged. 
The effect on the income distribution 
of adding this sum to the money in- 
come of all aged homeowners (in- 
cluding those who were still making 
payments on a mortgage) and of 
adding an estimate of the value of 
“free’’ quarters is shown in table 6. 


Goods and Services From Rela- 
tives or Employers 


In 1951 there were almost 400,000 
couples with aged head and more 
than 2.3 million nonmarried persons 
aged 65 and over (not in institu- 
tions) occupying quarters that they 
did not own and for which they re- 
ported that they paid no rent. They 
comprised about 10 percent of the 
aged couples and 38 percent of other 
aged persons, excluding those in insti- 
tutions. 

Although a few persons with “free” 
housing were probably employees 
who received lodging as part of their 
pay and a few were living alone, with 
the rent paid by relatives, the great 
majority were living in the homes of 
relatives. (Some may have made 
some payment toward board or other 
household expenses, but they re- 
ported no payment for rent.) For 
most of those living with relatives, 
the value of the quarters (the pro 
rata share of the cost of the dwell- 
ing) was probably less than the aver- 
age rent paid by those reporting 
rental payments, most of whom oc- 
cupied separate dwellings. 

In the absence of data on which to 
base an estimate, however, the ex- 
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Table 7.—Living arrangements and 
receipt of money income in 1951 for 
couples with head aged 65 and over 
and other persons aged 65 and over 


{Noninstitutional population, continental United 
States} 





Percentage distribution 











Living arrangements Se 
and receipt of money | 2! Nene Non- 
maces oe | married | married 
os } men | women 
| 
Total....- mt “J 100 | 100 | 100 
Living with relatives -.| 31 | 49 59 
Not living with rela- 
a 2 69 51 41 
| | 
No money income -.| 100 | 100 100 
Living with relatives - 50 | 70 78 
Not living with rela- | | 
ee 50 30 22 
| 
With money ame’ 100 100 | 100 
Living with relatives. . 29 45 49 
Not living with rela- 
CEVEB 00s cocc csccce | 71 55 51 


| 





Source: Unpublished data from a special survey 
conducted by the Bureau of the Census for the In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia. 


treme assumption is made that they 
had income in kind equivalent to the 
modal rent reported by those who 
paid rent—that is, $30 a month or 
$360 a year. In aggregate terms, this 
amount was slightly larger than the 
estimated occupancy value of owned 
homes. Table 6 shows the change in 
the distribution of the aged by size 
of income in 1951 if it is assumed 
that income in kind in that year was 
equal to $180 for homeowners and 
$360 for all those reporting “free” 
rent. On these assumptions, it ap- 
pears that 58 percent instead of 65 
percent would have had incomes of 
less than $1,000 and that 73 percent 
instead of 75 percent would have had 
less than $1,500. At the other end of 
the income scale, the proportion with 
$2,500 or more in income would have 
been 15 percent instead of 14 per- 
cent. 

Lack of funds was clearly the prin- 
cipal reason for the doubling up, and 
also for the failure of an aged per- 
son to pay rent when a joint house- 
hold arrangement was preferred. Of 
the units receiving free rent, 71 per- 
cent had money incomes of less than 
$500 and 89 percent had less than 
$1,000. Some of these persons were 
probably public assistance recipients 
to whom payments were small be- 
cause relatives provided housing for 
them. 
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In addition to those receiving free 
rent, about 3 percent of the couples 
and 8 percent of the single persons 
covered in the special survey of all 
the aged reported that they did not 
contribute their share of household 
expenses, if living with relatives, for 
food, utilities, and the like, and/or 
that a relative or friend took over 
and paid directly bills amounting to 
$200 or more for such items as food, 
medical care, insurance, or clothing. 

Older persons, as well as young 
adults, generally prefer independent 
living arrangements, provided health 
and income permit.2° As shown in 
table 7, the aged are much less likely 
to live with relatives when they have 
money income than when they must 
rely on other resources.*° 

Some older persons with apparently 
adequate incomes, however, share a 
home with relatives from choice: for 
companionship or for reasons of 
health or because they may support 


* “Size of Income and Personal Character- 
istics of the Aged,” Social Security Bulletin, 
October 1954, page 7. 

® The differences would be sharper if 
those who are family heads were excluded 
from the group designated as living with 
relatives, but it is difficult to distinguish 
situations in which a person aged 65 and 
over is the real head of the family from 
those where he is so designated as a cour- 
tesy even though a younger person has 
become economic head. Frequently an aged 
person was listed as family head in the 
survey even though he reported that he 
did not contribute his share of household 
expenses or that bills were paid by others. 


the relatives. On the other hand, by 
no means all the aged who lack 
money income or have very small 
amounts live with relatives. Some, of 
course, have no relatives, or relatives 
may prefer to support them in a sepa- 
rate dwelling. A few may live on 
their assets, although persons with 
assets sufficient to support them for 
any length of time normally receive 
current money income of some con- 
sequence from those assets. A num- 
ber of the aged live in family groups 
whose combined money incomes may 
be inadequate. As shown in table 8, 
27 percent of the couples living with 
relatives (8 percent of all aged cou- 
ples) shared with one or more rela- 
tives a money income of less than 
$2,000 in 1951, and about 24 percent 
of the nonmarried persons living 
with relatives (13 percent of all non- 
married persons) shared an income 
of less than $1,500. 


Assets 


The importance to the aged of dis- 
savings (generally, for the aged, use 
of assets) derives, as it does for in- 
come in kind, largely from the fact 
that their money income tends to be 
small. It is sometimes urged that dis- 
savings and also lump-sum insurance 
settlements or inheritances, or at 
least that portion of them used for 
current living, should be treated as 
income. It is argued that dissavings 
are equivalent, for self-insurers, to 
periodic payments by an insurance 


Table 8.—Size of money income in 1951 by living arrangements of couples with 
head aged 65 and over and of other persons aged 65 and over 


[Noninstitutional population, continental United States] 



































Percentage distribution 
! 
Married couples Nonmarried men Nonmarried women 
Money income class } | { 

Not Living with | Not Living with | Not Living with 
living relatives living | relatives living relatives 
with with | i | with 
— Own | Family | = | Own | Family cmon Own | Family 

©S_ | income | income - income income | . income | income 
} | | 
All incomes_..... 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0/ 100.0/ 100.0) 100.0] 100.0 
Less than $500. -..--- 15.2 26.4 5.7 33.2 47.6 4.2| 46.0 72.6 | A 
_ . =e 20.1 18.1 4.6 35.5 24.0 11.8 | 34.9 18.3 | 9.3 
1,000-1,499........... 16.2 13.7 | 9.1 | 9.7 11.8 8.5 | 8.2 | 3.0 6.6 
3 10.4 10.9 7.6 5.8 4.3 8.9 | 4.8 2.4 7.7 
2,000-2,499........... 8.4 9.3 | 6.1 4.2 3.1 8.5 | 2.6 .6 5.4 
2,500-2,500........... 5.3 5.3 | 8.4 3.1 2.0 7.0 | .9 .8 | 5.8 
3,000-4,900. .......... 15.9 12.4 27.1 6.2 3.2 23.2 1.3 2.1 31.5 
5,000 or more......... 8.5 3.9 | 31.3 2.4 4.0 27.8 1.4 -3 | 26.1 
| 
f 














Source: Unpublished data from as 
Industrial Relations, University of California. 
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Table 9.—Ownership and use of assets' by couples with head aged 65 and over 
and other persons aged 65 and over, by money income, 1951 


[Noninstitutional population, continental United States] 





Percent reporting ownership 


| Percent of units with assets 























of assets ! reporting savings used 2 
Type of unit and | | 
money income Assets No Some savings used 
No assets l | savings 
7s | $3,000 used . $500 
Total | or more | Total or more 
eo | | 
Married couples. -............... 13 87 71 82 18 | 9 
Less than $1,000... .-...--- 20 80 | 59 | 74 | 26 (3) 
ee 16 84 | 69 | 81 19 (3) 
2,000 and over_............... 3 | 97 84 89 ll (3) 
| | 
Nonmarried men-.-.........-...-- 34 | 66 41 | 79 21 8 
Less than $1,000__...-.-..--- 43 | 57 31 | 71 29} (3) 
OO 25 75 47 | 92 8 (3) 
2,000 and over__.__- Aas Ste 3 97 82 | 92 | 8 | (3) 
| 
Nonmarried women : , 26 74 42 | 79 21 | 10 
Less than $1,000__..........-- 29 71 | 38 | 78 22 | (3) 
J.) eee ‘ 8 | 92 | 63 | 83 17 | (3) 
2,000 and over____ AR EES 2) 98 | 72 | 87 | 13 | (3) 
| | | 
1 Money in bank or cash savings, face value of life expenses. 
insurance policies, value of stocks and bonds, and 3 Data not available. 
home a other property in which $3,000 or more is Source: Unpublished data from a special survey 
invested. =— conducted by the Bureau of the Census for the In- 
_ 2Used savings, cashed bonds, borrowed on life stitute of Industrial Relations, University of 
insurance, or sold or mortgaged property to meet California. 


company, which are generally treated 
as income.*! While this reasoning is 
correct, if cash received from liqui- 
dation of assets by the aged were 
treated as income, then credit used 
by young families should also be 
treated as income. Evidence from all 
sides indicates that many young fam- 
ilies tend to overspend their incomes 
by substantial amounts. If aged per- 
sons could prorate their assets over 
the remaining years of their lives, it 
might be justifiable to treat the pro 
rata share as current resources, but 
such an allocation is obviously not 
feasible in practice. Treatment of the 
full amount of an inheritance or 
lump-sum insurance settlement as 
current income in the year in which 
it was received would grossly exag- 
gerate command over goods and serv- 
ices for the recipient. 

Asset holdings are nevertheless of 
great interest as an indication of the 
economic resources on which the 
aged may fall back. Likewise, infor- 
mation on the extent to which the 


81 If income were defined formally as con- 
sisting of payments that arise directly as 
the reward for labor or use of capital, it 
would be necessary to exclude not only 
annuities and other periodic payments but 
also the transfer payments that make up a 
large portion of the income of the aged. 
The standard treatment seems a reasonable 
compromise. 
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aged do draw on their assets throws 
some light both on the extent to 
which their needs exceed their cur- 
rent incomes and on their attitude to- 
ward dissavings, as well as on the 
availability of assets. 


Asset Holdings 


According to the findings of the 
survey of all the aged in 1951, al- 
most one-fourth of all aged economic 
units (couples with aged head and 
other aged persons, not in institu- 
tions) had no assets, defined as 
money in the bank or cash savings, 
life insurance, stocks or bonds, or 
home or other property in which 
$3,000 or more was invested. Real 
property in which the equity was 
less than $3,000 was not counted, 
with the result that the proportion 
with assets was understated. The ex- 
tent of the understatement cannot 
be estimated, however. Among old- 
age and survivors insurance benefi- 
ciaries surveyed in 1951, 15 percent 
of the homeowners had an equity in 
their homes of less than $3,000, and 
the proportion was probably not very 
different for all aged homeowners. 
There is no information on the own- 
ership of liquid assets and life in- 
surance policies by these and other 
homeowners. 

The assets of almost one-fifth of 


the aged couples reported as having 
asset holdings (as defined) in the 
survey of all the aged in 1951 and of 
about two-fifths of the nonmarried 
persons with assets were valued at 
less than $3,000. About two-fifths of 
the aged with some savings had a 
life or annuity policy, and the face 
value of the policy was treated as an 
asset.3? 

Of the aged economic units with 
insurance, however, fewer than 1 in 
3 reported a policy with a face value 
exceeding $1,200. Almost all aged 
units with holdings of $3,000 or more 
owned their homes. 

Ownership of assets was most of- 
ten reported by couples (87 percent) 
and least often by nonmarried men 
(66 percent) (table 9 and chart 3). 
The lower their money income, the 
less likely were the aged to have any 
assets from which they might sup- 
plement that income. Almost two- 
fifths of the couples with assets had 
money incomes of $2,000 or more, for 
example, while almost three-fifths of 
the couples without assets had money 
incomes of less than $1,000 in 1951. 

Although assets were defined dif- 
ferently in the survey of old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries and 
in the survey of all the aged in 1951, 
it is nevertheless of interest that 
ownership of assets (as defined) was 
reported with roughly the same fre- 
quency by the beneficiaries as by all 
aged persons not in institutions. A 
larger proportion with assets might 
have been expected among aged bene- 
ficiaries because all of them had a 
past record of employment (as wives 
of earners if not themselves earners). 
The self-employed (farm and non- 
farm), who were not eligible for bene- 
fits in 1951 unless they had wage 
credits as employees, are, however, 
much more likely than wage and sal- 


%2 According to surveys of old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore (1941) and in St. 
Louis (1944), the cash-surrender value of 
life insurance policies was roughly 50 per- 
cent of face value for male retired worker 
beneficiaries and about 40 percent for fe- 
male retired worker beneficiaries. 

33 See footnotes to tables 9 and 10 for defi- 
nitions. For detailed data on the assets of 
beneficiaries, see Margaret L. Stecker, “Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries: 
Assets and Liabilities at End of 1951,” Social 
Security Bulletin, August 1953. 
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Table 10.—Assets' of couples with head 
aged 65 and over and other persons 
aged 65 and over receiving old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits,’ 
by type and amount of assets, 1951 


(Continental United States] 





Nonmarried 
Type and Mar- | Non- women 
amount of ried j|married|_ 
assets couples | men 


Total |Widows 





| Percentage distribution 
| 











! 
Total........ | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 
No assets.......- 15.1 40.8 20.3/ 25.7 
Assets, total... _- | 84.9] 582] 70.8 74.4 
Nonliquid only} 17.3 8.8 11.2 13.0 

Nonliquid and| | 
liquid....... 51.6 | 21.6] 28.2 33.7 
Liquid only - - ‘| 16.0 28. 8 | 31.4 27.7 
Liquid, total..| 67.6 50.4 59.6 61.4 
=€00.......| 17.9 16.4) 18.1 16.9 
500-999......| 91 6.7 | 8.7 | 8.9 
1,000-1.990. . .| 10.8 7.8/ 86 | 8.7 
2.000-2,909. . 6.3 | 4.5} 6.1 | 6.8 
3,000-3,999...| 43) 31) 3.7 38 
4,000-4,999...) 32) 22) 2.6] 2.7 
5,000-9,999. . ./ 8.3 5.0 6.5 7.0 

10,000 and 

over....... 7.8 4.9 | 5.3 6.6 








Liquid assets: 











All units....... $492 $12} $265) $337 
Units with li- | 
quid assets...| 1,629 1,269 | 1,347) 1,563 
Net worth: 
All units.......) 5,889 204 1,598 | 2,746 
Units with as- | 
sets in ex- | 
cess of lia- | | 
bilities...) 7.052] 3,229 | 4,701 | 5,972 





1 Nonliquid assets represent the net value of an 
owned home, other real estate, and an owned 
business, and the value of livestock, patents, and 
copyrights. Liquid assets represent cash, bank de- 
posits, all types of stocks and bonds, and loans to 
others. Life insurance is not included as an asset. 
Ninety-one percent of all beneficiary groups with 
nonliquid assets owned their homes. 

2 See table 2, footnote 1, for description of benefi- 
ciaries covered. 

’ Represents the difference between the value of 
assets and the value of liabilities. The latter repre- 
sent balances owed on installment purchases, bills 
due, and borrowings on life insurance and securities 
and unsecured borrowings. The number of units 
with assets in excess of liabilities was only fraction- 
ally smaller than the number with assets. 

Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, More Selected Findings of Old-Age and Survivors 
Tasurance Beneficiaries, 1951, January 1954, tables 
A-300 and A-302. 


ary workers to have fixed assets and 
somewhat more likely to have liquid 
assets.**4 

The net worth of the beneficiaries 
consisted of two clearly defined types 


“ For analysis of net worth and of liquid 
asset holdings by occupation, see reports on 
the 1953 Survey of Consumer Finances in 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin, June and Sep- 
tember 1953. 
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of assets—liquid and nonliquid. By 
far the most important nonliquid 
asset was an owned home; 91 percent 
of all beneficiaries with nonliquid 
assets were homeowners. Some bene- 
ficiaries had nonliquid assets in the 
form of other real estate or an owned 
business. The median net worth, de- 
fined as total assets in excess of lia- 
bilities, was substantial for couples 
and aged widows, as shown in table 
10, but most of the nonmarried old- 
age beneficiaries reported a relatively 
low net worth. The situation of the 
aged with respect to asset holdings 
would appear far less favorable if net 
worth were computed exclusive of the 
value of the equity in owned homes. 
The argument in support of this ap- 
proach is that owned homes are im- 
portant to the aged primarily because 
of occupancy value, that they are 
likely to be depreciating steadily be- 
cause of failure to make repairs, and 
that they are seldom converted into 
cash because the aged generally hold 
them even when they become unsuit- 
able as dwellings for aged persons. 
Half the couples headed by an old- 
age beneficiary had no liquid assets 
or liquid assets worth less than $500, 
and considerably more than half the 
nonmarried beneficiaries were in that 
situation. Some liquid assets, how- 


Table 11.—Size of liquid asset hold- 
ings of spending units with head 
aged 65 and over, 1948-49 and 1952- 
54: @& 

[Population in private households, continental 
United States] 





Percentage distribution 
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Liquid assets -- 
1949 | 1948 





1952 














1954 | 1953 
oo ae 
5 Se | 100 100 | 100; 100 100 
i—————} a eee Sates 
ici } 32] 31] 32] 32 33 
$1-199_- 7 9; 61 4 17 
200-499. Dita «2 ’ 
500-999. ..........} v 8 7 on >3 
1,000-1,999...... .. ; 0] W jf “s 
2,000-4,999.......- 18 14 18 15 13 
5,000-9.909..__ ___. 71) 
10.000-24,999__ __ ._} 4 20 20 15 14 
> 


25,000 and over. __! 





1 Data relate to the early part of each year. For 
definition of spending units, see text footnote 35. 
Liquid assets are defined to include all types of U.S. 
Government bonds, checking accounts, savings 
accounts in banks, postal savings, and shares in sav- 
ing and loan associations and credit unions; currency 
is excluded. 

Source: 1952-54: Unpublished data from Surveys of 
Consumer Finances, Federal Reserve Board; 1948- 
49: Janet A. Fisher, ‘‘ Postwar Changes in Income 
and Savings Among Consumers in Different Age 
Groups,’ Econometrica, Jan. 1952, table V, p. 59. 


ever, were reported by two-thirds of 
the married men beneficiaries, about 
three-fifths of the nonmarried 
women, and half the nonmarried 
men. For those with liquid assets, the 
median value varied from less than 
$1,300 for nonmarried men to more 
than $1,600 for couples. A not insig- 
nificant group had sizable holdings. 

It might be expected that the rela- 
tive number of aged persons with 
some liquid assets would have in- 
creased in recent years because of the 
steady rise in the proportion of the 
aged with income from employment 
or social insurance. Information col- 
lected in the Surveys of Consumer 
Finances for the Federal Reserve 
Board does not support this hypothe- 
sis, however. As shown in table 11, 
the proportion of spending units*® 
with head aged 65 and over who had 
no liquid assets (excluding currency) 
or less than $500 worth was approxi- 
mately the same in early 1954 as in 
early 1948 and 1949. Actually, there 
has been a deterioration, since con- 
sumer prices were about 14 percent 
higher in early 1954 than in the 
spring of 1948 and 1949. Any gener- 
alization is limited, however, by the 
fact that expansion of old-age and 
survivors insurance has permitted an 
increasing number of aged persons to 
live alone. Furthermore, more of 
those living with relatives would be 
classified as separate spending units 
because of their benefits. Conse- 
quently, the number of spending 
units with aged head has probably 
increased more rapidly than the aged 
population. Those who would earlier 
have lived with relatives because of 
lack of resources would be least likely 





*% The spending unit is defined to include 
all persons living in the same dwelling and 
related by blood, marriage, or adoption, 
who pool their incomes for major expenses, 
and also persons living alone. A husband 
and wife are always treated as one spend- 
ing unit. Relatives whose incomes amount 
tc more than $15 a week ($10 before 1953) 
and who do not pool their incomes are 
treated aS separate (related secondary) 
spending units. Pooling is defined as the 
contribution of more than half the in- 
come to the family and is not influenced 
by the receipt of free room and board. Un- 
related persons in the dwelling are desig- 
nated secondary spending units. Persons 
living. for example, in large rooming 
houses, hotels, or YWCA’s, are excluded 
from the survey. 
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to have liquid asset holdings of much 
value. 

It should also be noted that the 
data presented cannot be taken as 
representative of the liquid asset 
holdings of all aged couples and non- 
married persons in private house- 
holds at any one date. Some persons 
aged 65 and over (generally those 
with small resources) are classified 
as members of spending units with 
younger heads, and the assets of 
some spending units with aged head 
include assets of younger members. 


Dissavings 

Though asset ownership is closely 
correlated with size of money in- 
come for the aged, as for all groups 
in the population, the lower the in- 
come the greater the likelihood that 
aged persons with savings will use 
them to supplement income (table 9 
and chart 3). If data were available 
from the survey on the number of 
aged couples and other aged persons 
with savings other than an owned 
home, the proportions would unques- 
tionably be much higher than shown 
in the table, particularly at the low 
income levels. Among beneficiary 
couples surveyed in 1951, for example, 
the number reporting use of assets 
was about the same as the number 
reporting money income from assets 
when total money income was under 
$900, about half as large for those 
with money incomes of $1,200—$1,800, 
and less than one-third as large for 
those with $2,100 or more. 

For about 6 percent of all couples 
with aged head and other aged per- 
sons (not in institutions) and 8 per- 
cent of those with money incomes of 
less than $1,000, dissavings exceeded 
money income from any one source 
in 1951. In a preliminary summary 
of the findings of the survey of all 
the aged in 1951, it was reported 
that, although “dissaving in the ag- 
gregate amounted to over a billion 
dollars, it appears to have made a 
relatively small impact upon total 
money receipts except in the small 
percentage of cases in which it was 
the principal source.”5* 

* Peter O. Steiner, ‘‘The Size, Nature and 
Adequacy of the Resources of the Aged,” 
American Economic Review, May 1954, page 
658. 
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Table 12.—Percent of couples with 
head aged 65 and over and of other 
persons aged 65 and over with 
money income and money receipts ' 
of specified amount in 1951, by liv- 
ing arrangements 

















{Noninstitutional population, continental United 
States] 
| | 
, Mar- | Non- | Non- 
mes oy ~~ 4 bi ried |married| married 
receipt levels | UNNS |couples| men |women 
| 
Total 
| 
Less than $1,000: | | | 
Moneyincome.| 65.1 38. 1 70.2] 86.9 
Money receipts| 60.8 34.2) 65.4 | 83. 2 
$3,000 and over: 
Money income. 10.9 22.0 7.9 2.5 
Money receipts 11.7 22. 7 8.5 3.1 
Living alone 
| 
Less than $1,000: | | | 
Money income. 55.9 | 35.3 68.7 80.9 
Money receipts} 50.6] 30.8 63. 7 75.8 
$3,000 and over: 
Moneyincome.}; 14.5 24.4 8.6 $7 
Money receipts 15.9 25. 4 10.0 3 








Less than $1,000: | | 
Money income. 75. 4 44.5 71.6 90.9 
Money receipts} 72.0 | 41.7 | 67.0} 87.7 
$3,000 and over: | | 
Money income-| 6.9 16.3 7.2 2.4 
Money receipts 7.2 16.3 7.8 2.9 





1 Defined as money income plus dissavings and the 
portion of lump-sum insurance payments or inheri- 


tances used for current living. 

Source: Unpublished data from a specia! survey 
conducted by the Bureau of the Census for the In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 


fornia. 


Since low-income families tend to 
have smaller asset holdings than 
high-income families, it may be in- 
ferred that those at low income levels 
who draw heavily on assets will 
quickly exhaust them.** It was found, 
for example, that although three- 
fifths of all the aged beneficiaries 
surveyed in 1951 had some assets, 


3%? Information on the size distribution of 
the estates left by decedents aged 65 and 
over would be a useful supplement to data 
now available on asset holdings by age 
groups, as an indicator of the extent to 
which savings are used up by persons in 
retirement, but efforts to assemble mean- 
ingful data have so far been ineffective 
because of a variety of problems. See 
Dwight D. Yntema, “Review of the ‘Com- 
position of Estates Survey,’’’ and Horst 
Menderhausen and Raymond W. Gold- 
smith, “Measuring Estate Tax Wealth,” 
Studies of Income and Wealth, Vol. 14, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 1952. 


only a small proportion of those with 
small retirement income had enough 
liquid assets, if used up at a constant 
rate over a 10-year period, to bring 
their annual retirement funds (under 
1951 benefit provisions) to $900 and 
$1,500, respectively, for nonmarried 
beneficiaries and for couples. *8 

When the aged are classified by 
money receipts (defined as money in- 
come plus dissavings and the portion 
of lump-sum insurance settlements 
and inheritances used for current 
living), the proportion with less than 
$1,000 is somewhat smaller and the 
proportion with $3,000 or more is 
slightly larger than when they are 
classified by money income (table 
12). The differences are somewhat 
greater for those living alone than 
for those living with relatives. It ap- 
pears, however, that the addition of 
dissavings and nonincome money re- 
ceipts to money income would not 
alter any generalization based on 
current money income concerning the 
concentration of the aged at the bot- 
tom of the income scale. 


Summary 


The rapidly growing importance of 
social insurance as a form of income 
maintenance for aged persons needs 
no further emphasis. At the end of 
1954 about 6.6 million persons, or al- 
most half of all persons aged 65 and 
over, were receiving some income 
from social insurance or related pub- 
lic retirement or pension programs. 
Such benefits were the primary 
source of income for a large majority 
of the beneficiaries. In the aggregate, 
payments under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, railroad retirement, 
public employees’ retirement, and 
veterans’ compensation and pension 
programs were at an annual rate of 
about $4.8 billion, almost one-fourth 
of the estimated annual money in- 
come of all persons aged 65 and over 
at the end of 1954. 

Earnings have continued to be the 
major source of money income for 
most aged persons who are still em- 
ployed—some 3 million at the end of 
1954—and about 900,000 wives of 

(Continued on page 32) 


3% Edne C. Wentworth, “Economic Situa- 
tion of Aged Insurance Beneficiaries,” 
Social Security Bulletin, April 1954, pp. 21-22. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Estimated Prevalence of 
Long-Term Disability, 
1954* 


The economic, social, and medical 
plight of men and women with long- 
term disabilities, the “long-term dis- 
abled,” has attracted increasing 
public interest in the past few years. 
Three laws were enacted by the 
Eighty-third Congress to assist those 
who incur disabling injuries and ail- 
ments of an extended nature. One 
measure provides for a substantial 
expansion of the State-Federal voca- 
tional rehabilitation program for the 
restoration of disabled workers to 
productive employment. Another 
amended the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act to authorize Fed- 
eral assistance in constructing com- 
prehensive rehabilitation facilities, 
chronic disease hospitals, nursing 
homes, and diagnostic or treatment 
centers. The third measure preserves 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
status of individuals with extended 
total disability so that their benefit 
rights will not be impaired when they 
reach retirement age or die. Earlier, 
in 1950, Congress had established a 
grant-in-aid program to help the 
States finance public assistance pay- 
ments to needy individuals who are 
permanently and totally disabled. 

This note presents current esti- 
mates by the Division of Research 
and Statistics of the number of per- 
sons in the United States with long- 
term disabilities and the effect of 
such disability on their availability 
for employment.* 

The category “long-term disabled,” 
as used here, refers to those persons 
of all ages who, because of some 
physical or mental disease or impair- 
ment, have for more than 6 months 
been unable to work or to follow 
other normal activities—such as 
keeping house or attending school— 


* Prepared by Alfred M. Skolnik, Division 
of Research and Statistics, Office of the 
Commissioner. 

1For an earlier estimate see I. S. Falk, 
Barkev S. Sanders, and David Federman, 
Disability Among Gainfully Occupied Persons 
(Bureau Memorandum No. 61), Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, 1945. 


on a regular basis. It should be noted 
that long-term disability may be de- 
fined in various other ways, depend- 
ing upon the context in which the 
term is used and the purpose for 
which the data are being collected. 
Under the disability freeze provisions 
of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program, for example, long-term 
disability means inability to engage 
in any substantial gainful employ- 
ment for a specified period of time, 
while under a vocational rehabilita- 
tion program, disability is defined in 
terms of physical or mental impair- 
ments that constitute a substantial 
employment handicap. The definition 
used here excludes persons whose im- 
pairments resulting from _ chronic 
disease or injury are minor or non- 
disabling in the sense that they do 
not prevent the carrying out of regu- 
lar work or nonwork activities. 

On an average day in 1954 there 
were in the United States approxi- 
mately 2.9 million persons aged 14-64 
with long-term disabilities, as defined 
here. When children under age 14 
and persons aged 65 and over are 
included, the total number is esti- 
mated at 5.3 million. These persons 
with long-term disabilities repre- 
sented about 3.3 percent of the total 
civilian population in the United 
States. About 4.1 million of them 
were in the civilian noninstitutional 


population, and 1.2 million were in 
institutions (table 1). As could be 
expected, the institutional population 
—inmates of resident institutions, 
such as mental and tuberculosis hos- 
pitals, nomes or schools for the men- 
tally and physically handicapped, 
homes for the aged and dependent, 
homes and hospitals for the chron- 
ically ill, and penal institutions—had 
a greater prevalence rate of long- 
term disability than the noninstitu- 
tional population—72.1 percent as 
against 2.6 percent. 

Almost 2.2 million or more than 
two-fifths of all persons with pro- 
tracted disabilities are estimated to 
be in the group aged 65 years and 
over. They comprise 15.7 percent of 
the aged population, compared with 
the 2.9 percent disabled for more 
than 6 months among the group aged 
14-64 and the 0.56 percent among 
children under age 14. Estimating 
long-term disability among the aged 
and their availability for employment 
poses special problems, since it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish between inability 
to work because of a disabling condi- 
tion and inability to work because of 
the natural process of aging. What 
is certain, though, is that any realis- 
tic assessment of the extent to which 
additional workers could be recruited 
from among retired persons in times 
of national emergency must take into 
consideration the high proportion of 
aged persons with permanent dis- 
ablements. 


Estimated prevalence of long-term disability in the United States, 1954 
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Sickness and disability among the 
group aged 14-64 have the greatest 
impact on the manpower resources 
of the Nation. It is estimated that on 
an average day aS many as 3.7 mil- 
lion persons aged 14-64 are prevented 
from working or seeking work as a 
result of both short-term sickness and 
long-term disabilities. Of these, an 
estimated 2.2 million would have 
been incapacitated for more than 6 
months.? 

Thus, approximately three-fourths 
of the 2.9 million persons aged 14-64 
with disabilities lasting more than 6 
months would have been in the labor 
force but for their disability. The re- 
maining one-fourth consists of per- 
sons who, if not disabled, would have 
been engaged in some activity other 
than gainful employment—keeping 
house or attending school, for ex- 
ample. Recent studies of the age 
group 14-64 suggest that practically 
all men between the ages of 20 and 
64 with long-term disabilities would 
be active members of the labor force 
if they were not disabled, while pos- 
sibly as many as 50 percent of the 
women with extended incapacities 
would be at work. It is estimated that 
3 out of every 4 persons prevented 
from engaging in regular employ- 
ment on an average day as a result 
of permanent or prolonged physical 
or mental disabilities are men. 

The estimates in this note are de- 
rived for the most part from data 
developed by two special 1949-50 
studies of the prevalence of long-term 
disability in the civilian noninstitu- 
tional population aged 14-64, made 
jointly by the Social Security Admin- 
istration, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and the Public Health 


2These estimates are not necessarily in- 
compatible with earlier estimates, which 
had indicated that disabling illness kept 
out of employment a greater proportion of 
persons with short-term disabilities (1.e., 
less than 6 months’ duration) than persons 
with long-term disabilities. The current 
estimates give greater weight to the pro- 
nounced seasonal variation in disability 
rates, especially for temporary illness, which 
Produces a range in the number of persons 
actually unable to work from 3.4 million 
on a summer day to 4.0 million on a winter 
day. With the aging of the population, also, 
the number of cases of long-term disabil- 
ity has increased more, both absolutely 
and relatively, than the number of short- 
term illnesses. 
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Table 1.—Estimated number of per- 
sons in the United States with dis- 
abilities lasting more than 6 months 
on an average day in 1954 ' 


[In thousands] 














Persons with disabilities 
| lasting more than 6 months 
Age group 
| Nonin- | on 

Total | stitu- | Institu- 

tional tional 
0 5,310 4,100 1,210 
Lg | ere 250 200 50 
ge, Le a eee 2,900 2,140 760 
65 and over........- 2,160 1,760 400 








1 Based on 1949-50 Surveys of Disability, 1935-36 
National Health Survey, and 1950 decennial census. 
Service, utilizing the sampling fa- 
cilities of the Bureau of the Census.® 
Estimates for the age groups under 
14 and over 64 were made by pro- 
jecting the prevalence rates among 
the group aged 14-64 on the basis of 
the rate of increase with age for 
those disabled more than 12 months 
that was observed in the 1935-36 Na- 
tional Health Survey.‘ 

The estimates of the number of 
long-term disabled in the _ institu- 
tional population are based on the 
1950 decennial census, adjusted for 
1954 population on the assumption 
that changes in the _ institutional 
population have paralleled those in 
the total population. All persons in 
long-term hospitals and in homes 
and schools for the mentally and 
physically handicapped are consid- 
ered to have been disabled for more 
than 6 months. For persons in cor- 
rectional institutions and for per- 
sons under age 45 in homes for the 
aged and the dependent, it is as- 
sumed that the prevalence rates are 
the same as the rates in the 1949-50 
surveys for the noninstitutional pop- 


3Marjorie E. Moore and Barkev S. 
Sanders, “Extent of Total Disability in the 
United States,” Social Security Bulletin, 
November 1950; Estimates of Prevalence of 
Disability in the United States, September 
1950, Rehabilitation Service Series, No. 
317, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
April 1955; and Theodore D. Woolsey, Esti- 
mates of Disabling Illness Prevalence in the 
United States, Public Health Monograph 
No. 4, August 1952. 

‘For a detailed explanation of the meth- 
odology, see G. St. J. Perrott, Lucille M. 
Smith, Maryland Y. Pennell, and Marion E. 
Altenderfer, Care of the Long-Term Patient, 
Public Health Service Publication No. 344, 
January 1954, pages 9-11. 


ulation, and that for persons aged 45 
and over in homes for the aged and 
dependent the rates are considerably 
higher. Other methods of estimating 
the number of long-term disabled in 
the population produce results of the 
same order of magnitude. 

The estimates that are given here 
of the prevalence of disability among 
workers and “would-be” workers are 
based on an analysis of the employ- 
ment status of disabled persons as 
reported in the 1949-50 surveys of 
disability. A somewhat lower estimate 
of potential workers among the dis- 
abled is obtained by applying to the 
disabled the labor-force participation 
rates of the nondisabled. Since it is 
thought that the latter method may 
not fully refiect the potential work 
status of disabled women, especially 
housewives with long-term disabili- 
ties, the first method was used. 





Old-Age Benefits in 
Current-Payment Status, 
December 31, 1954 


The old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program was paying old-age 
benefits on December 31, 1954, to 
almost 3.8 million persons—about 
three-fifths of a million more than 
in December 1953. The average 
monthly benefit amount is shown in 
the accompanying table, which also 
gives a percentage distribution of the 
number of beneficiaries according to 
the size of their benefit. The data 
are classified by the beneficiaries’ 
State of residence at the end of 1954. 

The average old-age benefit being 
paid in December 1954 was $59.14, 
about $8.00 higher than the average 
a year earlier. The increase was due 
chiefly to the higher benefit rates 
provided by the 1954 amendments. 
One out of 3 old-age beneficiaries 
were receiving monthly amounts of 
$70.00-$98.50 at the end of 1954. 
Slightly less than one-third of all old- 
age beneficiaries were receiving bene- 
fits in the $50.00-$69.90 range, and 
slightly more than one-third were 
receiving monthly benefits of less 
than $50.00. Minimum benefits of 
$30.00 were being paid to about 
676,000 old-age beneficiaries, 80,000 
more than at the end of 1953. As a 
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Number and average monthly amount of old-age benefits in current-payment 
status and percentage distribution by amount of benefit, by State, December 





























31, 1954 
(Percentage distribution based on 10-percenit sample} 
Num 
| « > So ov > -age } sficiaries weivi i 
State ! (ranked by Aver | heared | Percent of old-age beneficiaries receiving 
size of average r adnes old-age ‘Tew l l erased 
benefit) — etit | PeMef- | poray | $30.00 = -: $40.00 | $50.00 | $60.00 | $70.00 $80. .00 | $90.00 
} | Ciaries 49.90 | ~59.90 | -69.90 | -79.90 | -89.90 | -98.50 
Dn 
Total............} $59. 14)3, 775,134; 100.0 17.9 8.38 10. 1) 13.6 17.1) 12.8 9.1 10.6 
Connecticut --.--| 65.57) 67,828) 100.0! 10.7 6.3 7.6) 12.5) 17.9) 17.5) 13.2) 143 
Michigan --| 64.37 158,548, 100.0 13.5 7.2 9.1 12. 4 14.9 13.7 10.8 18.1 
New Jersey | 64.09 148.921) 100.0 12.5 6.6 8.6 13.0; 17.8) 15.2 12.7 13.3 
Pennsylvania_....... 62.72 304.784 i00.U 12.5 7.5 8.6 13.5 19.1 15.9 10.9 11.7 
Massachusetts_...- 62.36) 171.693 100.0 12.2 7.2 9.0; 14.3) 20.7 15.4 10.9 10.3 
=e ine 62.20; 221.887 100.0 14.9 7.7 9.2 12.8) 16.5 14.1 10.6 14.2 
lilinois. - 61.94 234.248 100.0 15.1 aa 9.2) 13.1] 16.8} 14.4) 10.5) 13.2 
Rhode Island | 61.63 29.410) 100.0 12.4 6.5 9.1 15.4 20. 7| 16.1 10.6 9.2 
New York mand 61.36, 454.068, 100.0; 14.0 8.0 9.9 14.0) 18. ‘| 14.3 10.2 11.1 
Wisconsin P 59.73, 94,876) 100.0) 19.7 8.7 9.0; 11.8) 15.5) 13.0 9.1 13.2 
Delaware ...| 59.67 8.340 100.0 19.4 8.8 9.4 12.7 15.7) 13.0 10.4 10.6 
Washington ---.| 59.52) 77,986; 100.0) 15.9 8.2; 10.6) 15.8) 17. 1| 12.8 -. SEs 
Fiorida ‘ = 59.44. 103,682, 100.0 19.5 8.7 9.3 12.9 15. 3} 11.9 11.7 10.7 
West Virginia 7a 58. 81 43.362! 100.0 18.9 a7 9.4 13. 5) 18. 9! 15.5 7.0 9.1 
California. . — 58.73) 334,555) 100.0 17.0 8.6; 11.7 14.9 16.5 12. 5 8.5 10.0 
Oregon ie 58.51) 53.242) 100.0) 18.2 7.7| 11.3) 16.0) 17.2) 10.5 8.0) 12.1 
J a ee 58.31} 109,812) 100.0 19.8 9.2 10. 1) 13. 1) 16.0 11.6 8.5 11.7 
Arizona... 58.19 15,322) 100.0, 23.1) 9.3, 9.8; 13. ¥ 14.3, 11.2 9.1 9.9 
| } | | 
Sa 58.18 12,339; 100.0, 20.6 8.5 9.5) 13.3) 16.2) 13.3 8.3 10.3 
Maryland a 58.03 50,987 100.0) 182 97] 10.0) 14.0} 17.6 11.9 89 @7 
Dist. of Col ndia 57. 73 14,838, 100.0 15.9 9. 6 12. 2} 14.9 17.9 12.8 7.9 S.S5 
New Hampsndire..... 57. 50 21,240; 100.0 14.6 9.1 11.0 17.4 20. 1) 12. 6! 7.9 7.3 
mee iy " <semlel 57. 41 71,118) 100.0 21.2 9.5) 10.5 13. 2) 16.1) 11.7 8.2 9.6 
Nevada... : 56. 70 4,146, 100.0 21.5 10.0) 10.3) 17.4) 15.9) 11.5 6.2 4.2 
Missou c . 56.62 100.633 100.0 20.8 9.7) 12.1 13.9 16. 8) 11.5 8.0 8.2 
\ yomi: ig 56. 49 5.315) 100.0, 24.6 9. 0| 8.0, 15.1) 15.6 2.5 7.6 7.6 
Hawaii... . tind 56. 49 8.111 100.0 19.9 9.8) 13.0 13.0 14.9 13.6 9.1 6.7 
| j | | 
Colorado. | 31,609 100.0 23.4 9.1 9.7 14.2 15.3 12.5 7.6 8.2 
Alaska. 1,960 100.0) 19.4) 10.0) 10.8) 13.9) 17.7) 10.4 6.1 11.7 
Vermoni. 11,523; 100.0 19.1) 11.2) 10.0) 15.0) 17.2) 11.2 8.9 7.4 
Montana... 13,800! 100.0 24.1 10.7 10.1 13.5) 16.9 10.2 6.9 7.6 
EASES 55. 3 34,019; 100.0 21.1 10.3 10.8 15. 5} 17. 9| 11.8 6.5 6.1 
Iowa. .... niqnbsws 54. 60 60,349) 100.0 24.7 11.1 10.9 12. 5) 15. 9) 10.1 6.7 8.1 
Virginia... -- es 54. 53 54.447) 100.0 23. 0 10.5) 11.4) 13.5) 18. 2) 10.0 6.9 6.5 
Kansas akaeae 54.06) 43,083) 100.0, 24.1 11.6 12.1; 13.4 16.1 9.7 6.0 7.0 
OS ae 53. 95) 51,757) 100.0 23.8 11. , 10.9 13.9 16.7) 10.3 5.6 7.2 
| | | | 
EN co dicohen 53.69, 27.765) 100.0 24.5 11.6 11.7) 10.8 7.6 10.2 6.9 6.7 
OS ‘ae 53.62) 12,649; 100.0 24.5 11.0) 13. 4} 11.8 15.4 8.5 6.6 8.8 
, *ee ----| 52.67; 111,706; 100.0, 27.1 11.2) 11.6) 13.2 14.6 8. 5) 6.4 7.4 
Oklahoma.........../] 52. 62} 39, 331) 100.0 26.9 11.5 12.0} 11.7] 15.9 9. 6) 5.9 6.5 
New Mexico.......-- | 52.24 7,596; 100.0) 29.2) 10.0) 10.7 13.3 2. 9) 9.0 6.6 8.3 
South Dakota....... | §2.14 10. 505) 100. 0 25.8 12.4 11.5) 12.8 17. 7| 9.2 4.9 5.7 
North Carojina_.. ... 52. 11) pre 100.0 26.3) 11.3) 11.5) 15.2 17. 3} 8.9 5.1) 4.4 
South Carolina_...-. 51.98; 22,947) 100.0; 25.8) 10. 7| 12.1 15.8; 16.2} 9.2 5.2 5.0 
pi ea 51.55; 43, 696) 100.0, 27.7; 10.9) 11.7) 14. 5) 15. 7| 8. 8) 5.0} 5.4 
| | ! 
Louisiana............| 51.54) 35,739] 100.0) 26.8) 12. 1| 12.0} 14.8) 135) 83) 58 67 
Tennessee...........| 50.93) 48,172) 100.0) 28.5; 12.5) 12.3) 14.2 15.6 7. 6 4.3 5.0 
Ce se. 50.60} 45.041) 100.0) 29.1) 13.3) 12.6) 12.7) 14.3 7.6 5.0 5.4 
North Dakota....... 50. 57 7,389; 100.0; 30.9) 12.8) 11.0) 12.1) 14.4 8.2) 5. 5.1 
,’ ___ ese 48. 58 31,389) 100.0 32. 6 13. 3) 11.8 12. 6) 14.2 7. 0; 3.9 4.6 
Mississippi-.......... 47.19) 23.010) 100.0 35.3 13.1 11.8 12.3 14. 2! 6.2 3. 3.6 
Virgin Islands ?___..- |} 42.11) , ee ee eee ee ee ee Se ee ae 
Puerto Rico......... 40. 71 10,173, 100.) 33.6, 33.0) 11.3) 6.9 ery 2.5 a 1.8 
| j | | | 
Foreign.....--. —— 62. 07 23,673) 100.0 10.6 5 q 9 1 14 7 24. 9 18.0 8 2) 8.8 





' Beneficiary’s State of residence. 


2 Too few cases in the sample for a reliable distribution. 


proportion of all old-age beneficiaries, 
however, the number of persons re- 
ceiving minimum benefits declined 
about 0.6 percent to 17.9 percent. 
Among the 48 States the average 
monthly old-age benefit at the end 
of 1954 ranged from $65.57 in Con- 
necticut to $47.19 in Mississippi. 
Benefits of $70.00-$98.50 were being 
paid to 45 percent of the old-age bene- 
ficiaries in Connecticut and to 13 per- 
cent in Mississippi; benefits of 
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$30.00-$49.90 went to only 25 per- 
cent of the old-age beneficiaries in 
Connecticut and to 60 percent in 
Mississippi. In Puerto Rico, where 
the average benefit was only $40.71, 
4 out of 5 old-age beneficiaries were 
receiving benefits of less than $50.00. 

The average old-age benefit was 
highest in the Northeastern States 
and in certain North Central States, 
somewhat lower in the Middle West 
and Far West, and for the most part 





lowest in the Southern States. Four 
of the five States with the highest 
average old-age benefits are in the 
Northeast, while four of the five 
States with the lowest average bene- 
fits are in the South. The lower aver- 
age benefits in the Southern States 
reflected mainly the more frequent 
periods of noncovered employment in 
the wage histories of beneficiaries in 
this area; the result was a reduction 
in the average monthly wages from 
which their benefits were computed. 
The averages also reflected, to some 
extent, regional differences in wage 
rates. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-55 


{In thousands; data corrected to May 4, 19 


rey 
55] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor programs 


Unemployment insurance 
































programs 
| | 
Monthly retirement and disability | Surviv — | Temporary dis- 
benefits ! } urviver heneits ability benefits ° 
Year and ~~ oe | | | | a 
ear an oe | | . | wine 7 | | } | roa 
month Total Monthly |} Lump-sum | Rail- | Veterans’ |Unem- 
Rail- Civil . nt road State | re wo | ploy- 
Social a | Serv- | Veter- | Civil | | = | Unem-| laws !° ton rr ment 
Security | Retire- | Con ess Ad- Social —_ Serv- Veter- | Social] owe —_ — 
Act ment.) Se ins | So ren ice | ans Ad-| Secu- — ~ I = | Act 1 
| Act | mis-, tration rit | Retire- Com- | minis- | rity Other nsur- | | Act i 
—_ Act 4 | rey: mis- | tration §| Act act it 
| “ct” | sion 2 | | — | 
} | | } } j | 
Number of beneficiaries 
1954 | | 
EE 4,395.7 386. 5 202.3 2,565.8) 1,834.6) 163.4; 57.5) 1,111.1 49.6 14.0 39.4 29.9 1,953.3 102.5; 138.5 
(  y eas 4,466.4 388.8 204.4 2,575.1) 1,856.5) 164.2 58.4) 1,115.2 51.2 13.3 37.6 27.3 1,893.9 99.9 139.5 
Se ee $,524.4 391.5 205.7) 2,583.0) 1,873.3) 164.9 59.1) 1,116.8 44.2 11.8 36.1) 23.4 1,849.6 93.2, 103.7 
. ee ‘ 4,577.5 392.6 207.3} 2,590.4) 1,891.3] 165.7; 60.6; 1,129.9 44.5 12.1 39.2 27.6 1,817.6 95.9 98.2 
July. hacia 4,620.3 395. 9 208. 6 2,598.0) 1,901.0) 165.3) 60.9) 1,130.1) 40.9 11.7 37. 7} 24.1 1,597.3 96.3 78.8 
a ‘ 4,678. 5 398.5} 210.8] 2,605.8] 1,919.7) 165.7} 61.7) 1,133.9 46.8 12.0 38. 8 36.2) 1,522.6 99.5) 103.8 
September --.--!|__. 4,733.7 398. 6 212.1} 2,612.0) 1,921.3} 165.2) 62.4) 1,133.6 34.7 10.7 37.6 33.5 1,413.9 91.4 97.6 
October. ...- ahd 4,779.1] 400. 5 213. 2] 2,618.3) 1,940.2); 168.6 63.3) 1,130.2 39.2 11.1 37.0 35.2 1,299.3 74.8 ¥s8.4 
November... ._|_-- 4.833. 5 401.0 215.1} 2,623.8) 1,963.9] 175.6) 64.1) 1,129.1 38. 9 10.4 36. 6) 37.3 1,223.1 72.9) 112.4 
December __- 4,897.6 403.2 216.5 2,631.0) 1, -9| 182.7) 64.8) 1,127.6 43.8 11.3 37.0 36.2 1,365.1 87.1) 133.6 
} | | | j | | } j | 
1955 | 
January-__. 4,965.5 404.9, 217.8) 2,635.1) 2,001.8) 186.7) 65.5 (18) 40.0 11.0 36. 6 40.2 1,667.6 105.6; 140.7 
February - - -- 5,070.4 405.9; 219.5) 2,637.8) 2,015.5) 189.0) 66.4 (33 38.7 il.1 37.0 30.6 1,671.9 111.2) 122.0 
March. - 170.2} 410.3) 220.7] 2,642. 7) 2,030.6) 190.8) 67.5) (38) 44.0} 15.2 40.2} 30.5) 1,570.1 106.9} 111.0 
| 
| 
Amount of benefits’ 
| | | { | 
PGR. naccntaces $1, 183,462 $17,150) $114,166) $62,019) $317,851) $6,371) $1,448 _...--- $105,696 $11,833) $12,267) ......--- pciaieceiarie $518, 700 cchibieipeshes $15, 961 
_— eee 1,079, 648 51,169! 119,912) 64,933 320,561; 23,644) 1,560).......; 111,700) 13,270) 13,943)........./...---.- 344,321)..........| 14,537 
Peiausucdéecs 1,124,351 76,147} 122,806) 68,115 325,265; 39,523) 1,603)....... EEE See 506, GEG) ocnccconce | 6,268 
[aL ostececcta 914, 553 92,943) 125,795) 72,961) 331,350) 55,152) 1,704|......- 116,133) 17,843) 17,255 cS 7 éceceeuona | 917 
eee 1, 109,673 113,487| 129,707) 77,193) 456,279) 73,451) +. eee 144.302; 22,034) 19,238 Ri eendes 62,385 $4,215 582 
ES 2,051,694 148,107! 137,140) 83,874 697,830; 99.651) 1,772)...---- 254,238; 26,127) 23,431 2 Eee 445, 866 126,630; 2,359 
SSE | 5,140,174 222,320! 149,188) 94,585) 1,268,984) 127,933) 1,817)...-.--- 333,640! 27,851) 30,610 | eee 1,094,850 1,743,718 39,917 
ae 4,654, 564 287, 554 177, 053| 106,876) 1,676,029) 149,179) 19,283) .....-- 382,515, 29,460) 33,115 26,024) $11,368) 776, 165 970,542, 39,401 
BP esctsucces 4.490, 297 352,022) 208,642) 132,852) 1,711,182) 171,837) 36,011 $918; 413,912) 32,315) 32,140 35,592) 30,843) 793,265 510,167) 28,599 
| ee 5,672,234 437,420) 240,893) 158,973) 1,692,215 196, 586) 39,257; 4,317) 477,406) 33,158) 31,771 59,066; 30,103) 1,737,279 430, 194/103, 596 
1950. - 5, 286, 020 651,409) 254,240) 175,787) 1,732,208) 276,945) 43,884) 8,409; 491,579| 32,740) 33,578 89,259) 28,099) 1,373,426 34,653) 59,804 
aes 5,651,701) 1,321,061} 268,733) 196,529) 1,647,938) 506,803) 49,527) 14,014) 519.398) 57,337) 33,356) 147,846) 26,297 840,411 2,234) 20,217 
EEE 6,452,932! 1,539,327) 361,200) 225,120) 1,722,225) 591,504) 74,085) 19,986, 572.983) 63,298) 37,251! 167,665) 34,689 998 , 267 3,539) 41,793 
edadudanbecs 7,539,541) 2,175,311) 374,112! 269,300! 1,840,437) 743,536) 83,319) 27,325) 613.475, 87,451} 43.377) 186,145) 45,150 962,221 41,698) 46,684 
1954- . 9,653,174) 2,697,982) 428,900! 298,126) 1,921,380) 879,952) 93,201| 32,530) 628,801; 92,229) 41,480 sd 197, 800} 49,173) 2,026, 866 107,666 157,088 
i 
1954 } 
BA, oc neice 804 , 247 31,305; 24,249 157,558, 65,983) 6,919! 2,598 51,630 8, 580 4,039 4,960; 3,792 215,650 10,817, 15,464 
April enn 792,084 31,526; 24,321 157,612} 66,908) 6,966) 2,608) 50,761 8,858 4,198 4,587) 3,236) 200,837 10,129) 15,201 
| AP 774,260 31,751! 24,527 157,347| 67,672| 7,002; 2,645 51,269! 7,734; 3,522 4,248; 2,845) 185,601 8,956) 11,742 
Mid tetandins 785, 941 32,859! 24,641| 157,624) 68,448) 7,049) 2,690) 51,194 7,926 3,530 4,875) 3,329 190, 959 9,736) 10,827 
Siete dinind 760,974 33,120) 24,905) 157,765) 68, 896) 7,049) 2,736 49,996 7,180; 3,559 4,720) 2,685 167, 980 9,885) 7,902 
August_.._- . 770,154 33,312} 25,204) 159,293) 69,640) 7,076| 2,767 51,311! 8,376 3, 547) 4,862 4,414) 162,653) 10,230; 11,860 
Septem ber- --- 799,498 33,441, 25,356) 158,058) 78,805) 7,634) 2,801 51,198} 6,153) 3,020! 4,728} 5,033) 153,737 9,440) 12,943 
October... _. 802,285 33,610; 25,499 166,749} 79,673) 7,859) 2,827 56, 877) 7,246) 3,124 4,451 5.383) 135,299 7,384) 16,249 
November. __ 804,303 33,681; 25,727 168,430; 80,699 8, 308) 2,876 55,849 7,449 2.900 4,626 5, 502 132,089 7,523; 15,1382 
December___-- 839,014 33,883) 25,977 169, 325) $1,820) 8, 714| 2,933 56, 427) 8,486 3,225 4,890) 5,460; 153,050 9,381) 17,921 
1955 
January... -.-. 861,694 262,411 34,019) 26,180 168,508; 82,408; 8,935) 2,972 56, 608 7,834 3,434 4,412 5,070 170, 575 10,199) 18,129 
February... 857,480 270,112 34,140, 26,320 168,451} 83,109) 9,061) 2,988 56,770 7,467 3,137 4,241} 3,859 163, 098 10,235) 14,492 
aa 836, 068 277,293 34,556, 26,627 170,656 83,944; 9,163) 3,068 57,325 8,646 4,314 5,307; 4,368 175,010 11,338) 14,453 








1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated. 
Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning December 
1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Cana] Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor eleciions. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

* Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, child’s benefits; partly estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Febru- 
ary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

_’ First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not available); 
and under the railroad programs, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in Cali- 
fornia and hospital, surgical, and medical benefits in New York; also excludes 
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private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year totals. 

19 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

11 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

12 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist 
ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with mulitary serv- 
ice since June 1950. Number represents averege weekly claims paid. 

13 Not available. 

4 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual] data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment and temporary 
disability insurance laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disburse- 
ments through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on 
annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

18 Partly estimated. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 
by specified period, 1939-54 ' 


{Amounts in millions; corrected to May 3, 1955] 





ens | 


Payrolls * covered by— 








| 
| | 


Old-age and survivors 
insurance ¢ | 


Railroad retirement and 


State unemployment 
unemployment ¢ insurance 7 


insurance 














Wages and salaries 2 
Period 
Total | Civilian 
| 
| Amount 
a Se a a 
Calendar year: | | 
Di beccccessoceoeneeeesses $45, 939 | $45, 552 $32,125 
6 LPO PRE EE A 49,818 | 49, 255 35, 560 
eh is isin hele 62,087 60,221 45, 286 
 +SSREREEES 82,107 75, 939 57,950 
Dh 6eecsucvecuwcnen e 105,619 | 91,486 69,379 
Sdbbannanneamaiiceenamics 117,015 | 96, 982 | 73,060 
1945. 117,563 95,744 | 71,317 
SE suacctanacctiinssesasanes 111,864 | 104,046 | 79,003 
1947_. | 122, 839 118, 771 92,088 
1948. . .| 135, 135 131,165 101,892 
Sh os eneecccosunqunsececsess | 134,376 130,128 99,645 
1950. | 146, 527 141,528 109, 439 
1951 . . 170, 776 162, 136 132,000 
_ eee 185,070 | 174, 636 143,000 
ee | 198,057 187,773 | . 
1953 | 
January-March. ........- aunt 48,015 | 45,438 | 37,000 
April-June................. bl 49,368 | 46, 750 38,000 
July-September. ........-...-.- 50,159 | 47,575 39,000 
October-December. .-.......-..- | 0, 515 | 48,010 | 42,000 
1954 | 
January-March. .-....-. setuid 47,878 | 45,446 36,000 
BEEN coccacceccesscceose 48,309 | 45,919 37,000 
49,065 | 46, 661 38,000 


July-September. ...........-- 


Percent of Percent of 








| Percent of 
civilian wages Amount | civilian wages Amount civilian wages 
and salaries | and salaries | and salaries 

| | 
70. 5 $28, 980 63. 6 $2,180 | 4.8 
72.2 32,352 65.7 2,280 | 4.6 
75.2 41,985 69.7 2,697 4.5 
76.3 54, 548 71.8 3,394 | 4.5 
75.8 65, $71 72.0 | 4,100 4.5 
75.3 68, 886 71.0 | 4,523 4.7 
74.5 66,411 69.4 4,530 4.7 
75.9 | 73,145 70.3 | 4 883 4.7 
77.6 86, 234 72.6 | 5,113 4.3 
77.7 95, 731 73.0 | 5, 539 4.2 
76.6 93, 520 71.9 | 5,113 3.9 
77.3 | 102, 835 72.7 5,327 3.8 
81.4 118, 243 72.9 6,101 | 3.8 
$1.9 127,320 | 72.9 6,185 3.5 
83.1 | 138,657 | 73.8 6,147 3.3 
81.4 | 32, 885 | 72.4 | 1,476 3.2 
81.3 | 34,265 | 73.3 1,553 3.3 
82.0 34,651 | 72.8 | 1,591 3.3 
87.5 | 36,856 | 76.8 | 1,527 3.2 

| 
79.2 32, 465 | 71.4 1,384 3.0 
80. 6 33,472 72.9 1,390 3.0 
81.4 33,874 | 72.6 1,405 3.0 





1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted (see footnotes 2 and 7). 

2 Represents estimated wages and salaries, in cash and in kind, earned in speci- 
fied period in continental United States and, in addition, pay of Federal civilian 
personne] in all other areas; includes employee contributions to social insurance 
and related programs. Quarterly data reflect prorating of year-end bonus pay- 
ments. 

3 Wages paid in specified period. 

4‘ Through 1950 represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in 
excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by program; beginning Jan. 1, 
1951, taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of $3,600. Ex- 


cludes earnings of self-employed persons covered since Jan. 1, 1951. 

’ Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered by pro- 
gram; excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws through June 
1939. 

* Beginning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

? Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month; includes a 
small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 

Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce; data onpayrolls for selected programs based on reports 
ofadministrative agencies, 
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Table 3.—Contributions and taxes collected under patented ooguet insurance and related programs, by specified period, 


[In thousands] 























Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period | Federal Federal | poe ony State un- Federal bases ste 
| insurance civil-service | | and their employment junemployment =~ 
contributions ! jcontributions ? | employees contributions * taxes ¢ | contributions § 
| | 
F iscal year: | 
as atc baacnnsanticakeserahbennidgi sees iene $4,096, 602 $744,646 | * $619, 959 $1,367,804 ¢ $276, 557 | $25,066 
SE cnnicncccddacantisncaccinccdsassndncsosscntebeespaseseses 6 4, £89, 182 5 464, 363 § 603,042 1,246 230 | 6 285,135 | 6 27,656 
9 months ended: 
EL, cc dnacdhhncssodsndekieidmnesssesschuniiwedhdumndicn 2,917,391 640,486 | 470,573 970,206 | 253,355 | 19,025 
I eng all cana Sak aha 3,018, 745 | 361,798 | 463, 541 909, 566 | 251,309 | 16,676 
March 1955- - - 3,251,761 341,108 | 447,973 774, 899 | 257,309 | 18,172 
1954 | | | 
ee ee er a ee ee ee eee 597,809 35,230 | 49,068 8,476 18, 653 5,200 
Pe dtibvacnnciwpiieddh dens tovtsinbedbendscaaetenethebaeeiee 284,915 24,069 | 5,525 132, 866 | 3,284 | 125 
BR tithscc neces sisaintecéeccnesenuinscncnssancesnbbbabensteads 777, 733 33,439 87,468 195,905 | 18,773 1,160 
June......- - 508,555 | 45,058 45,315 7,893 1,270 7,382 
, ee ey ee ee ee Saree eee 218,238 | 760,722 | 7,694 126, 538 1, 543 425 
August. ----- — Sedaddncossecesesetoasesennee 764,227 | 42,536 | 79, 783 192,454 17,894 | 944 
Septem ber-.--- ‘ sinlesgimm niet taig ah capibed 224,915 | 30,498 48, 202 6,678 951 | 4,461 
eae eee ek he. eee 189,170 28, 521 12,282 81,281 | 1,409 60 
Se ee ee re a eee 571,621 | 35,945 | 96, 854 | 165, 102 17,345 1,084 
Sian dnadintinccdadintenkncednn stew daurecadedeadindtis 332,185 45,589 | 53, 783 11, 560 661 | 4,936 
1955 | 
ae , — pes uliidbelibansdtiae 114,438 23,697 | 8,373 63, 526 11,918 | oat 
February.....-.-- , I eee ae et 274, 568 | 33,726 85,159 120,179 168, 387 991 
March. ......-- pio ecdennes bed 562,399 | 39,872 | 55, 844 7,580 | 37, 180 | 5,349 
| 
1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- funds. Data reported by State agencies. 


and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952, adjusted for 
from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust fund 
agreements; beginning January 1951, on an 


ered by old-age 
employee-tax refunds); 
by States under volur tary coverage 
estimated basis. 

2 Represents employee and 
retirement and disability fund; 
for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 
ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 


Government contributions to the civil-service 
Government contributions are made in 1 month 


4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


Act. 


5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 


6 Monthly data do not add to fiscal-year i ils shown due to char 
ury accounts, effective February 17, 
Final Statement of Receipts and Expe nditures of the U. 


1954. 


from July 1, 1953 through June 30, 1954. 
7 Includes contributions from the Federa] Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-55 ' 


[In thousands] 


iges in Treas- 


iscal-year totals as shown in the 
S. Government for the period 





Net tots a] 


Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 














Tnex- State accounts 
Total of U. Unex 
Period asses & Govern- iearet | ra =e 
= nd o , . : rs alance : - Jalance 
aa *. mii | end of Deposits Interest | With- B —. sa Deposits Interest With- I a 
a * : : ri Sits -arne vals 45 . — arne vals . 
acquired 3 period earned | drawals period earned drawals period 47 
Cumulative, January | 
1936-March 1955_- $8,415,334 | $8,361,410 $2,375 |$19, 840,775 | $2, 042,706 $18,970,348 | $7,913,136 | $1,177,356 $193, 157 $933,007 | $437, 506 
Calendar year: 
a 9, 556,549 521,916 15,882 | 1,350,011 | 201,277 969,894 | 8,891,602 19,399 16,189 92,451 664,947 
Ics cncli dbs 8,749,444 —805,076 | 4,486 1,135,261 | 198, 602 2,032,194 8,193,272 17,287 | 13,692 204,078 | 491,848 
Fiscal year: | 
1063-08........ 9,250,069 589,961 | 20,850 | 1,371,184 | 188, 587 908,442 | 8,559,297 19,906 | 16,415 | 97,921 690,772 
1068-64........... 8,995, 709 —248,075 | 5,352 1,245, 961 208,841 | 1,604,819 | 8,409,280 22,079 15,633 142,055 586,429 
3 quarters ending | } } | 
March 1953....-.-- 9, 034,625 326, 979 23,963 | 972,025 | 140,047 | 686, 134 8,333, 907 16,282 12,440 | 80,375 | 700,718 
March 1954 --.-- 9,217,167 —87,056 11,403 | 909,377 157,713 1,032,356 8,594,031 15, 593 12,026 95,225 | 623, 136 
March 1955- -- -- 8,415, 334 —627 , 557 2,375 775,225 | 141,162 1,412,531 7,913, 136 10,893 8,873 168, 688 437, 506 
| 
| 
1954 | | 
January-March. - -. 9,217,167 | —395,019 | 11,403 217,160 52,274 567,005 | 8,594,031 3,684 3,845 49,540 | 623, 136 
April-June. .-.-..-.- 8,995, 709 —161,019 | 5,352 336, 584 51,128 572,463 8,409, 280 6,486 | 3,607 | 46, 800 | 586,429 
July-September . 8,847,146 —200,019 5,184 | 326,039 48,006 485,915 8,297,410 3,487 3,271 | 43,450 549, 736 
October-December 8,749,444 —49,019 4,486 | 255,478 | 47,195 | 406,811 8,193,272 | 3,630 2,970 64,488 491,848 
1955 
January-March. - - -- .--| 8,415,334 —378, 519 2,375 193, 707 45,962 519, 805 7,913, 136 3,776 | 2,633 | 60,750 437, 506 


| 





data on the status of the furd will be published 
quarterly instead of monthly. The source, formerly a Treasury report keyed to 
the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, has been changed to other Treasury 
reports that permit precise crediting of interest among the 3 accounts. Data 
are not comparable with those published earlier due to the following differences 
in accounting methods: present source records interest on a ledger (accrual) basis, 
credits deposits and charges withdrawals as dated, and includes uncleared deposits 
in total assets; former source records interest as deposited, items in transit as of 
date received, and excludes uncleared deposits from total assets. 

2 Beginning December 1954, includes assets of the Federal unemployment 
account, under the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act of 1954. 

3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 


1 Beginning with this issue, 


Bulletin, June 1955 


time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 


deemed. 


4 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 

5 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 

6 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 

7Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 


administration fund amounting to $97,646,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-55 


{In thousands] 





| Receipts | 


Expenditures | Assets 








Net contribu- 
tion income | 
and 
| transfers '? 


Period 
Benefits 
payments ? 


Interest | 
received 3 


Credit of 
fund account 

at end of | 

period ? 


Cash with 
disbursing 
officer at 
end of period ? 


Net total of 
Administrative | U. 8. Govern- | 
| expenses ?¢ | ment securities | 


Total] assets 
at end of 
period 2 


| 














c umulative, January 1937- 

MR $33, 800. 202 $3,225,759 $15,837,004 
Fiscal] year 1953-54_..........-..| 4,589,182 | 450, 504 3,275, 556 
9 months ended: 

eae | 2,917,391 200, 039 872,913 

| SEE 3,018, 745 239, 504 2 391,019 

See 3,251. 761 250, 430 3,078,153 

1954 
EES eee 597.809 10, 946 287,37 
OE A eee 284,915 14,818 293, 884 
ae 5” | re eee 292, 969 
a A ae 508, 555 | 196, 182 | 296, 683 
RA 4 EEIAEE 218,238 69,551 | 292, 587 
SE ea a eae | 288,205 
Septem ber__. inion ninbamnel 224,915 10,946 | 323, 160 
I ESE PT 189, 170 14,995 349, 564 
Ee piaiabiie’ BERGE lontucciinnduede 345,053 
EEE TRE 332,185 198,622 | 355,015 

1955 
GEES AAS 114.438 764 361,216 
February... innards 271, 568 2,186 373,339 
EE SS aa 562,399 13, 366 | 390,013 








| 

acquired * 
a | ee 

| | 
$796, 042 $19, 837, 708 $476,072 | $79,135 $20.392, 915 
88, 636 1,522,270 373,449 | 329, 303 20,042,615 
66, 959 871,344 286, 227 346,972 17,777, 594 
64,812 531,362 358,974 | 460,845 | 19, 168,775 
73,739 497,844 476,072 79,135 | 20.392, 915 

| 
7,180 144,918 358, 974 460,845 19, 168, 775 
7,502 245,941 360, 145 212,080 19, 167, 122 
7,447 229, 000 370,317 449, 22t) 19, 643, 440 
8,878 515, 967 373,449 329, 303 | 20,042,615 
7,434 70,000 403, 212 157,308 | 19, 970, 384 
6, 782 150,000 422,619 457,411 20,439, 623 
7,374 82,918 467,311 | 234,85 20,344, 950 
7,682 | —24,059 476, 183 95, 964 20,191, 869 
0 a ae 490, 889 298,875 20,408, 485 
8, 184 | 243,797 | 531, 880 181,394 | 20, 575, 795 

| 
8,323 —113,430 | 551,771 | 20, 597 20, 321,458 
8, 856 —122, 944 | 466, 506 123, 364 | 20,216,019 
8,853 211, 562 476,072 | 79, 135 | 20,392,915 








For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropristed (estimated tax collections) and, from May 
1951, deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 
includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veter- 
ans survivors. Includes deductions to adjust for reimbursement to the General 
Treasury of the estimated amount of taxes subject to refund for employees who 
paid contributions on more than $3,600 a year (through working for more than 
1 employer —$51 million in September 1954 for 1953 taxes. 

? Cumulative totals and fiscal year 1953-54 totals revised to correspond with 
Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government for the Period 
from July 1, 1953 through June 30, 1954. Monthly data, derived from inception 
cumulative totals, revised from June 1954 to October 1954. Monthly data for 
oo year 1953-54 do not add to fiscal-year total because of the nature of certain 
of the revisions. 

3 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 


1951. See footnote 6 

4 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for e xpenses of plans 
and preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 

5 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

* Represents interest transferred from the railroad retirement account—in 
February 1954 on $488.2 million for the fiscal year 1952-53and in July 1954 on $424.5 
million for the fiscal year 1953-54—in each case on the estimated amount that 
would place the old- -age and survivors insurance trust fund in the same position 
it would have been in at the beginning of the fiscal year if railroad employment 
bad always been covered under old-age and survivors insurance 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Frpenditures of the U ; 
and unpublished Treasury report. 


S. Government 


Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly Sanaiite awarded, for selected types of benefit, 1950-54 
{Corrected to Apr. 19, 1955] 



































| | 
Wife’s or husband’s Child's Widow's or widower's Mother's 
. — a’ t evs — ~ 
Year and quarter | "te. "ge | Children | Children | ™ | 
Tots! | agedas |Husband| under | Totat | _% , |. | corer | widow |Widower| Total | owed {Divorced 
ota | agec 65 usband | bona er | ota | retired | deceased us | c idowe ta owe wife 
or over age 65 workers | workers mother 
| } | | 
Ea aateadl | 162,768 | 152,310 812 9,646 | 122,641 | 25,495 | 97,146 | 66,735 | 66,672 | 63 | 41,101 | 41,089 | 12 
8 RL IS ee 228, 887 193, 966 | 3.077 31,844 230, 500 40,958 189, 542 | 89,591 | 89,324 | 267 78,323 78,181 | 142 
eee 177, 707 161.985 2.007 | 13,715 183,345 24,695 158, 650 92, 302 91,992 | 310 64,875 64.776 | 99 
EE NF 2S | 246, 856 225,617 2,992 | 18,247 212,178 33, 868 178,310 | 112,866 | 112, 467 | 399 71,945 71,861 | S4 
Pee e théstnnbadedtadncoces 236, 754 | 214.544 2,606 | 19,304 212,7! 35, 976 176, 820 | 128,019 127,624 395 | 70,777 70, 702 | 75 
| } | 
1950 | | | 
January-March. .......- we * $0 © 7 ==) eo | 30,762 | 4,054 26,708 * {2 ). |e | 11,183 11,183 
DO in cannaineatnl | 28.444 | 28,444 |......-...|--.---.-. | 28,786] 3,713 25,073 17,893 | Scares 10, 425 eT eaees 
July-September___....-.- | 26,517 | 26,222 il 284 24.877 3.005 | 21,872 15,497 | 15,494 3 | 9,056 9.056 0 
October-December.......| 77,315 | 67,152 SOL 9, 362 38.216 | 14,723 23,493 | 15,151 15,091 60 10, 437 10,425 2 
| | | | 
1951 | | | 
January-March. _.....-.- 76,352 65,210 1,227 9,915 | 65,399 14,511 50,888 | 23,842 | 23, 766 | 76 | 21,668 21,642 26 
April-June.........-. | 62,926 | 49,709 $35 12.382 | 64,245 11,115 53, 130 22,871 22,801 70 22,600 22, 552 48 
July-September__...- --| 51,237] 44,559 610 6,068 54, 589 9,110 ee | 21,631 | 21,577 | 4 18.293 18, 262 | 31 
October-December __.- | 38,372 | 34,485 405 3,479 46, 267 | 6,222 40,045 d | 21,247 | 21,180 67 15, 762 15,725 37 
1952 | 
January-March. .....-- 37,791 34,081 338 3,372 48,924 5,894 | 43,030 | 24,993 | 24,911 82 17,602 17, 569 33 
April-June_...-- .-----| 30,994 | 27,964 312 | 2,718 46, 369 | 5,244 | 41,125 | 23,698 | 23,608 90 16, 736 16,709 27 
July-September.......-.-- | 53,600 49, 460 579 3.561 | 38,578 | 6,148 | 32,430 | 19.648 | 19, 591 57 13,418 13.403 15 
October-December... --- |} 55,322; 40,480 778 4,064 49,474 | 7,409 42,065 23, 963 23, 882 $1 17,119 17,095 24 
} | | 
1953 
January-Mareli.........-. 66,865 | 61,646 760 4.459 | 51,041 | 8,170 42,871 | 27,698 | 27,608 90 | 17,497 17,483 14 
pO" 2) eee |} 70,609 | 64,440 929 5,240 | 58,878 9,811 49,067 30,144 | 30,037 107 19, 702 19,677 25 
July-September... ....-..- | 56, 687 51,620 718 | 4,349 50, 993 | 7,827 43, 166 26, 988 26,877 | lll 17,453 17.433 20 
October-December... -.-- 52,695 | 47,911 | 585 | 4,199 51,266 | 8,060 43, 206 28,036 27,945 91 17,293 17,268 | 25 
1964 . | aif ™— oe a’ = -y a 
January-March..-.......- 59,037 53, 539 | 626 | 4,872) 52,257 8,922 43,335 29,091 | 29,003 88 | 17,634 17,617 17 
po See 64, 266 58,106 | 768 5,392 56,167 | 10,224 45,943 31,480 | 31,366 114 18, 464 15, 448 | 16 
July-September_........- 55,492 50,287 | 682 4,523 49,216 8, 408 40, 808 28,174 | 28,073 | 101 16, 268 16.245 23 
October-December...-..-.. 57,959 52,912 | 530 4,517 55,156 8,422 46, 734 39,274 39, 182 92 18,411 | 18,392 19 
| | | 
Social Security 
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Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status' at the end of the month, by 
type of benefit and by month, March 1954—March 1955, and monthly benefits awarded, March 1955 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Apr. 19, 1955] 










































































; Wife’s or sya Widow's or re a 
Total | Old-age husband’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent's 
Item 
| | | 
Number | Amount | Number Amount |Number|Amount Number | Amount Number |Amount Number | Amount | Number) Amount 
Monthly benefits in | 
current-payment | | 
status at end of | 
month: 
1984 | 
March.....-...---.| 6,230,244) $266,685.5) 3,375,914) $173,949.0| 925,204/$25, 217. 9|1,082, 747|$33, 652.9] 562,261/$23,007.9| 260,223) $9,851.6) 22.89%) $1,006.3 
( 6,322,934 271,243.8| 3,430,714) 177,109.4| 938,946) 25,646. 9/1,094,953) 34,102.8} 570,974) 23,369.3|) 263,225) 9,997.8] 24,122) 1,017.6 
ne italian masks 6,397,697; 275,072.0| 3,476,640) 179,808.7| 949,554] 25,989.3/1,103,499) 34,448.7| 578,461) 23,684.5| 265,292) 10,116.6 24,251) 1,024.1 
June...............| 6,468,777) 278,702.0) 3,519,415; 182,334.4) 959,077) 26,302. 0/1,111,874| 34,769.8| 586,306) 24.015.9] 267,720) 10,249.5 24,385; 1,030.4 
Ee 6,521,373) 281,492.7| 3,554,250) 184,416.6) 966,846) 26,557. 9)1,114,916| 34,903. 7 591, 746 24,242.7| 269,115) 10,336.2 24,500) 1,035.6 
ares | 6,598,224) 285,248.8) 3,598,610) 187,019.8] 978,635) 26,932. 0/1,127,688) 35,325.2| 597,016) 24,465.7) 271,710) 10,466.3) 24,565) 1.039.8 
Septem ber__._....- 6,655,045) 325,956.2} 3,644,654) 214,136.7| 985,784) 31,133. 9/1, 128, 767| 39,632.3 606 , 290) 28,118.4| 264,843) 11,765.6 24,707; 1,169.3 
October nina tbsiad 6.719, 302 329, 728. 4| 3.680,981| 216,696.7; 994,035) 31,451. 8/1,136, 936) 40,023. 6 616,016) 28,557.1}| 266,530) 11,824.5 24,804) 1,174.6 
November.._....--. 6, 797,487 334, 211.1) 3,724,061} 219,730. 2}1,004,429) 31,841. 8/1, 148, 526) 40,492.4| 626,590) 29,017.6| 268.902) 11,945.6 24,979) 1,183 6 
December... ....- 6,886,480; 339,342. 0} 3,775,134) 223,271. 8)1,015,892| 32,270.6|1, 160,770) 46,996. 4 638,091) 29,525.7| 271,536) 12,088. 9 25,057; 1,188.6 
1955 | | 
c( _ ae 6,967,323) 344,818.5 3,827,395) 227, 503. 111,030,371) 32,894. 4)1, 168,789) 41,346. 7) 644, 969) 29,857.2| 270,624) 12,021.1 25,175) 1,196.1 
February........-.| 7,085,880) 353,221.5| 3,907,599! 234,133. 9|1,053, 787] 33,912. 7 1176. 213) 41,711.8| 653,468) 30,290.2) 269,601) 11,973.7 25,212; 1,199.2 
March.......--.--.| 7,200,805) 361,237.0! 3,984,511) 240,345. 9/1,075,282) 34,828. 1/1, 182,866) 42,067.8] 662,406! 30,746.1| 270,486] 12,046.3 25,254) 1,202.7 
Monthly benefits | 
awarded in | | | 
March 1955.....-- 154,177 9,173. 7; 89,197 6,524.4 30, oa 1,127.6 16, 993 625.1 12,275 604. 2) 5.200 280. i 224 12.3 
} } | | | | 
1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- ? Partly estimated. 


tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 


Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum 


death payments, 1940-55 
(Corrected to Apr. 19, 1955] 





| Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards 2 





Number of 


Mother’s | Parent’s | 














Year and quarter ! | wa wie - aca 
ife’s or , Yidow’s or Number 0 ete 
Total Old-age Pade wn Child’s widower’s | payments | pou — 
| | | wreers 
| 
‘ 254, 984 132,335 34,555 59,382 4,600 23, 260 852 75,095 61.080 
269, 286 | 114, 660 36, 213 75,619 11,020 30, 502 1,272 117,303 | 90,941 
258,116 | 99,622 33,250 77,384 14, 77: 31,820 1,266 134,991 | 103,332 
262,865 | 89,070 31,916 85.619 19, 576 35,420 1, 264 163,011 | 122,185 
318, 949 | 110,097 40,349 99,676 24,759 42,649 1,419 205,177 151, 869 
462,463 | 185,174 63 , 068 127,514 29,844 55,108 1, 755 247,012 178,813 
547,150 | 258, 980 88,515 114,875 38, 823 44,190 1, 767 250, 706 179. 588 
572,909 | 271,488 94,189 115, 754 45,249 42,807 3,422 218, 787 181,992 
596,201 | 275,903 98, 554 118, 955 55, 667 44,276 2,846 213,096 | 200,090 
Pincd.ckdbubitenctincncecosenes 682,241 | 337,273 117,356 118, 922 62,928 43,087 2,675 212,614 | 202,154 
SERRE pee nmeree ere 962,628 | 567,131 162, 7 122,641 66,735 41,101 2,252 | 200,411 
SEE ee Sa nee 1,336,432 702, 984 228, 887 230, 500 89, 591 78,323 6,147 431,229 | 414,470 
PE enttbithhindiehnataes cee 1,053,303 531,206 177, 707 183,345 92,302 64,875 3, 868 456, 531 437, 896 
| een ieininnasigdetndiien 1,419, 462 771,671 246, 856 212,178 112, 866 71,945 3,946 532, 846 511, 986 
ERs Fe sant 1,401, 733 | 749,914 236, 754 212, 796 128,019 70,777 3,473 526,341 | 516,158 
] | 
1952 | 
January—-March................- 237,941 | 107,497 37,791 48,924 24,993 17,602 1,134 122,712 | 118,059 
RE ididin ccaccncvies ateilcne 203,357 | 84,464 30, 994 46,369 23,698 16, 736 1,096 118, 607 113, 792 
July-Geptemver ..........<.--..- 291,437 | 165,438 53,600 38,578 19,648 13,418 755 98, 109 93,066 
October-December ............-- | 320, 568 173, 807 55,322 49,474 23, 963 17,119 883 117,103 | 112,979 
1953 | 
January-March..............--- 370, 800 206, 775 66, 868 51,041 27,700 17,496 920 127, 557 122,779 
pS” ee ae 402, 570 222,130 70,609 58,877 30, 146 19, 701 1,107 147,502 | 141,611 
July-September. ...........-.-- 331,370 178, 283 56, 684 50,993 26, 987 17,456 967 127,877 | 122, 604 
October-December .__........-.-- 314,722 164,483 52,695 51, 267 28,033 17,292 952 129,910 | 124, 992 
} 
1954 | 
January-Marcb...............-.- } 346,440 187, 531 59,037 52,257 29,091 17,634 890 136, 587 131,749 
PF the RRR | 380, 542 209,201 64, 266 56,167 31,480 18,464 Ya 145, 660 140,211 
July-September___............-- 326, 153 176,193 55,492 49,216 28,174 16, 268 81C 127,417 | 122, 338 
October-December. .-....-..-.- } 348, 598 176, 989 57,959 55,156 39,274 18,411 809 126,677 121, 860 
1955 
January-March................- 396,719 219, 209 75, 937 50, 545 34,388 15,919 721 127,646 122, 660 
! 


























1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, 2 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump-sum death payment is payable with respect to 
Pp Fag for Dy in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29; for 1949-51, in the Bul- every insured individual who dies after August 1950. 
nm for March 1954, p. 29. 
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Table 9.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number and amount of monthly benefits in current-payment status ' as of 
December 31, 1954, by type of benefit and by State 




































































| Wife's or Widow’s or | 
Total Old-age Child's fe adalat na Mother's Parent’s 
Beneficiary’s | husband's widower's 
State of residence 
. * Ma i “ y ™ \¢ - J ° 

— Amount —_— | Amount | be — Amount —_ Amount — Amount er | Amount Per” Amount 

| | | | 
RITE # (6, 886, 480 $339, 342, 037 3, 775, 134 $223,271, 805 1,015, 892|$32, 270, 643/1, 160, 770/$40, 996, 410 638, 091 |$29, 525, 703/271, 536 |$12,088, 876/25, 057/$1, 188, 600 
Alabama... .......... 100,821} 3,978,613) 43,696) 2,252,573| 12,800 331,253) 30,405 844,754) 6,316 265,135) 6,856) 252,011; 748 32, 887 
ME iis bnintiddreanie , 637) 160,960; 1,960 110,047 196 5,050 1,227 36,391 gl 3,674 154 5,354 9 444 
Ps Riedacankan 31,080) 1,447,116) 15,322 891, 526 3,878 119, 320 8,218 274,656! 1,879 86,463) 1,634 68,248} 149 6, 903 
 _., SRS 60,596} 2,380,788) 31,389) 1,524,890 9,133 220,798) 13,600 381,722} 3,248 128,902} 2,832 106,870} 394 17,606 
California........... 559,752) 28,365,740) 334,555) 19,648,940) 78,258) 2,500,400} 81,658) 3,200,923) 47,544) 2,181,039) 16,441 772,040} 1,296 62, 398 
es 56,570| 2,679,204 31,609] 1, 783,627| 8,547] 257,409] 9, 941 348,784) 4,341 197,376) 2,006 86,290) 126 5,808 
Connecticut_........ 117,455} 6,541,179) 67,828) 4,447,287| 18,335 ,896} 13,099 550, 282) 14,437 703,808} 3,381 167,973} 375 18, 933 
Delaware._.......... 15,810 802,410 8,840 ,505| 2.259 74,981 2,448 91,810} 1,644 78,334 543 26, 082 76 3,698 
Be, OF Oll......... 25,928} 1,261,169) 14,838 856, 645 2,743 88, 563 4,667 152,052} 2,471 114,328} 1,122 45, 522 87 4,059 
ei ctteneseide 178,754) 8,792,662) 103,682} 6,162,522) 29,441 938,010} 27,253 886,975} 11, 767 529,902} 6,154 255,086) 457 20, 167 
SRA ee 103,161} 4,057,636) 45,041) 2,279,158) 11,304 299,129} 32,243 911,147) 6,861 288,104} 6,940 250.593) 682 29, 505 
SE rsisecnenipabesan 15, 768 702,341 8,111 458,151 1,700 47,068} 4,298} 128,255) "751 32,288} 861 34,367) 47 2,212 
Idaho............... 22,850} 1,027,078; 12,649 678,180} 3,406 96,062} 4,644) 161,344) 1,283 53.7341 800 34,643 68 3,115 
SES 414,973) 21,767,928) 234,248) 14,510,282) 61,313) 2,053,723) 59,784) 2,371,120) 44,350) 2,096,833) 13,789 562,692) 1,489) 73,278 
| SPREE 198,744) 9,749,841] 109,812! 6,403,077) 31,698 998,366) 31,484) 1,169,960) 18,606 846,229] 6,596)  305,921/ 548) 26,288 
PES 103,488} 4,809,384) 60,349} 3,295,010) 17,592 517,181} 13,977 494,323) 8,328} 361,730) 3,003) 130,181 239] 10,959 
SN caisninnaensdi | 75,769) 3,473,211} 43,083) 2,329,124) 12,718} 366,676) 11,548 412,534) 5.793 250,197} 2,429) 105,703} 198) 8,977 
Kentucky........... | 109,814) 4,644,690) 51,757) 2,792, 15,541 426,006) 28,544 836,889} 7,402) 325,493) 5,961/ 235,858) 609) 28, 060 
Louisiana... .......- | 79,463) 3,283,912} 36,739) 1,893,430 9,444 250,613} 21,855 662,582] 5,883 255,112} 5,069) 200,443) 473] 21, 732 
fd RRS : 57,957} 2,706,348) 34,019| 1,879,419 8,594 254,822 8, 286 266,772} 5,004 218,157} 1,883 79,277) 171) 7,901 
Maryland........... 95,581} 4,684,681| 50,987) 2,958,563) 12,411 399,550} 17,485) 643,287) 10,062 468, 434 4,257| 197,390} 379} 17,457 
Massachusetts... .--- 292,110} 15,564,390) 171,693) 10,705,989) 44,083) 1,508,628) 32,736) 1,285,765) 33,310) 1,569,240 9, 467) 454,595} 821} 40,173 
Michigan............ 298,850} 15,942,763) 158,548} 10,205,492) 46,749) 1,621,179} 50,967) 2,031,984) 30,292) 1,469,833) 11,511/ 574,193} 783) 40,082 
Minnesota........... | 122,562) 5,987,225) 71,118) 4,083,031) 19,424) 604,940) 17,629) 636,518) 9,892) 455,373) 4,184 192,138} 315) 15,225 
Mississippi... __._._- | 50,416) 1,852,262) 23,010) 1,085,923 6,276 147,465} 14,778 380, 7: 2,578 104,677| 3,287 111,545} 487] 21,872 
MS | 175,211} 8,407,522} 100,633) 5,698,121) 26,730 818,813) 25,553 880,044| 16,173 739,694) 5,472} 239,668) 650 31,182 
| eee ,385) 1,152,545) 13,800 769, 358 3,191 95,315 4,559 158,995) 1,889 86,6 854) 37, 948} 92 » 237 
ee | 47,375] 2,170,313} 27,765} 1,490,688 8,024 231,403 6,480 228,418) 3,598 155,159} 1,389 59,337} 119 5,308 
SS 7,002 347,163 4,146 235,096 650 19, 893 1,523 60, 506 425 19, 767 236 10,898} 22) 1,003 
New Hampshire 35,553) 1,743,774) 21,240} 1,221,202 5,184 162,155 4, 589 161,417} 3,362 147,263) 1,104 48,373) 74) 3,364 
New Jersey___....... 264,210) 14,398,147) 148,921} 9,543,746) 40,987) 1,436,005) 32,217| 1,354,091| 32,013) 1,555,985) 9,143 460,611} 929 47,709 
New Mexico________- 18, 280 717,820 7,596 396, 2,023 52, 706 6,474 182, 222 793 34,115] 1,276 46,471/ 118 5,501 
New York........... 772,043} 40,696,855) 454,068) 27,863,366) 113,346) 3,823,125) 90,658) 3,601,824/ 84,764) 3,994,956) 26,451) 1,276,818) 2,756) 136, 766 
North Carolina 115,601} 4,588,039) 48,855) 2,545,662) 13,302 352,375} 36,599) 1,035,684) 7,908 325,456) 8,277 300,536) 660 28,326 
Nerth Dakota. 13,421 565,238 7,389 373,678 1,999 53,341 2,668 81,489 713 29, 984 601 24,453} 511] 2,293 
peaddgitendaseesd 408,688} 21,284,215) 221,887) 13,801,028) 65,005) 2,202,516) 61,956) 2,402,061) 44,110) 2,112,988) 14.604 709,976} 1,126 55, 646 
Oklahoma Lichannnied 75,180} 3,264,093) 39,331] 2,069,419) 11,183 304,137} 16,275 531,643) 4,736 204,974; 3,393 141,750} 262 12,170 
Oregon... wocecesee 87,624) 4,388,663) 53,242) 3,115,351/ 13,360) 413,917) 12,100) — 461,116] 6,631) 292,933) 2,105 96, 263) 186 9,083 
Pennsylvania______.. 1,558! 29,425,347) 304,7 19,115,706} 87,982) 2,977,923) 80,582) 3,117,481/ 62,827) 2,986,060) 23,184) 1,121,188) 2,199) 106,989 
Puerto Rico. ........ 20, 654 *07,908| 10,173 414,189 2, 957 50,607 6,431 105, 596 158 5,939 813 26, »282| 122 5,295 
Rhode Island____.... 49,558) 2,605,490) 29,410) 1,812,412 7,584 252,493 5,235 201,606) 5,697 262.376) 1,494 69,615) 138) 6, 988 
South Carolina. __... 59,724) 2,274,290} 22,947) 1,192,783 5,970 158,223} 21,715 582,114) 3,842 158,631} 4,827 163, 990) 423} 18,549 
South Dakota___.... 18, 504 810,383) 10,505 547,740 2,943 81,720 3,197 102,954} 1,155 49,245 667 26,982} 37] 1,742 
Tennessee... ....... 102,223] 4,142,908} 48,172| 2,453,365) 13,344  346,204| 26,984/ 786,023) 6,967; 294,458] 6,080] 232,685) 676) 30,083 
ye 232,084; 9,960,463) 111,706) 5,883,746) 31,135) 849,954) 59,661) 1,968,710) 15,696) 683,538) 12,851) 7,108) 1,035) 47,407 
Utah..............2- 25,892) 1,215,395) 12,339 717,879) 3,960) 121,977; 6,328) 228,393) 1,961 89,211] 1,230) 54,369) 74) 3, 566 
.. eos 20,073 946,259) 11,523 643,949/ 3,122 699) 2,803 93,307} 1,894 82, 837 665) 28, 492| 66 2,975 
Virgin Islands__..... 285 8,928 160 6,738 29 527 82 1,288 6 211 8 164| 0) 0 
.. ee 114,937; 4,964,825) 54,447) 2,969,056) 14,767 416,907} 29,693 899,907) 8,885 393,820) 6,487 255,883) 658) 29,252 
Washington... ..._-- 129,619} 6,605,718) 77,986) 4,641,762) 19,656 ,064| 17,646] 682,257) 10,755) 489, 786] 3,350) 158,180) 226) 10, 669 
West Virginia--___._- 95,868) 4,364,284) 43,362} 2,550,007} 14,173) 418,030} 25,305 812, 738| 6,628} 300,264) 5,878}  259,591| 522) 23,654 
as 167,046) 8,454,454) 94,876) 5,666,483) 27,807) 900,877) 22,614 ‘ 15, 982 744,232| 5,322 257,146} 445) 21,036 
We cccosacess 9,442 451,836) 5,315 300,221 1,259 37, 886 1,959 73,281 538 23, 380 a 16,262) 15) 806 

| | 

Foreign..............| 42,581 2,115, 541) 23,673) 1,469,474 6, 287 193, 673 6,110 174,956} 3,852 ae 2,259) 82,822} 350) 7,262 























1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 





(Continued from page 24) 
rity of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance: A Functional Evalua- 
tion.” Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review, Ithaca, N. Y., Vol. 8, 
Apr. 1955, pp. 331-346. $1.50. 


Public Welfare 


Administration, Supervision, and 
Consultation. Papers from the 1954 
Social Welfare Forum, National 
Conference of Social Work. New 
York: Family Service Association 
of America, 1955. 114 pp. $1.50. 


Casework Papers, 1954, from the Na- 
28 


tional Conference of Social Work, 
Presented at the 8ist Annual 
Forum, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
May 9-14,1954. New York: Fam- 
ily Service Association of America, 
150 pp. $2. 

Papers on child development, par- 
ent-child relations, delinquency, case 


1955. 


recording, 


research, adoption, 


and 


medical services in rehabilitation. 


GREENWOOD, ERNEST. 
and Social Work: A Theory of 


Their Relationship.” 


“Social Science 


Social Serv- 


ice Review, Chicago, Vol. 29, Mar. 
1955, pp. 20-33. $1.75. 


MyYRDAL, ALVA; ALTMEYER, ARTHUR J.; 
and Rusk, Dean. America’s Role 
in International Social Welfare. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955. 109 pp. $2. 


In “A Scientific Approach to Inter- 
national Welfare,” Alva Myrdal 
points out the close interdependence 
of education, health, economic, and 
administrative problems. Arthur Alt- 
meyer, in “Training for International 
Responsibilities,”’ considers the effect 
that foreign students trained in this 
country and American social workers 
abroad have on international social 


Social Security 








Table 10.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Amount of benefit payments in 
calendar year 1954, by State 


[In thousands] 





1 
Monthly benefits | Lump-sum 






































Beneficiary’s State of residence | Total | death ‘ 
Old-age —— Survivor | Payments 
y 
_ | 

Wi tieesscedaandbankesaone $3,670, 163 | $2,339,622 | $358, 360 $879, 952 $92,229 
pn Ee ae "743.018 | 23, 462 3,833 14,611 | 112 
PE icindgekentbheicnssenabeant : 1, 785 1,202 74 447 | 5 
CS EE SaaS ee ee 15.301 9,057 1,353 4,516 | 375 
ai ileal 95,258 15, 725 2,473 6,467 593 
OS Ee ene 306, 842 207, 328 27.858 64,430 7,226 
I  ccicnijeoeliaieintaiina 28, 883 | 18,694 2,846 6, 684 659 
a Gn ee, ae 70,378 | 46,158 7,048 15,301 1,871 
7 ee 8.705 | 5, 565 | 831 2,071 238 
District of Columbia--...-.-..--- - 13, 782 8, 966 1,003 3,390 423 
Ses  s6etaednendeena } 90, 963 62,158 9,885 17,140 1,780 
EE ee ee 43,881 23,612 3,518 15,317 | 1,434 
a faceted eb ae Sie 7,522 4,727 558 2'190 | 117 
3a Ssss 10, 938 7,014 1,050 2,598 276 
aa anacliammeieaanioed 236,275 151, 743 22,855 54,790 | 6, 887 
|g oe nnenccnee-s-n- 2s -eeeee- 104,851 S = 10, a4 24, 582 . oo 
OWS. .........------------------ 50, 818 , 5, 56 0.318 » 102 
MMMGEB . wnnccscconccccescunssoseees oo aT 24,061 3,990 Send 902 
Kentucky-....-..-- eS A PRS 50.040 28,918 4,803 15.101 1,218 
OE ae ere 35,970 20,057 2,959 11, 869 1,085 
a ncaleeditbniel 29,877 20, 262 2,914 6.094 607 
Maryien’...............-c<+-<0- : 51,004 30, 861 4,491 14,043 1,609 
Massachusetts. .-- iin asian gin 172, 349 115, 440 17,107 35,940 | 3, 862 
Michigan..............-.---------- 172,069 106, 287 17,907 43, 433 | 4,442 
Oe rrr . 63.924 42,462 6.567 13.436 1.459 
Mississippi--..-.------------------ 19. 501 10, 961 1,662 6,344 534 
MMissouri.............------------- 90.674 59, 664 9,021 19, 636 2,353 
MontanB...-.......-.------------- 12.311 7, 963 1,059 2,967 322 
Saar 99. 754 15,147 2,460 4,648 499 
Nevada............---------------- 3. 666 2,407 230 912 117 
New Hampshire. seeds cindy 19, 260 13,220 1,840 3.791 409 
New Jersey_...--.----------------- 156, 700 100, 362 15,810 36, 220 | 4,308 
New Mexico-_-- igen 7,506 3,995 610 2.721 | 180 
New York..........--------------- 444.018 294, 854 42,360 95,153 | 11,651 
North Carolina.................--- 49.423 26, 352 4,112 17, 530 1.429 
North Dakota_--- hanes 5.925 3,795 573 1,387 170 
Ohio-..-....---- nonensee 231, 380 145,297 | 24,421 55, 781 5, 881 
Oklahoma_.-.---.--- pin ieee. 34. 925 21,490 3,389 9.250 796 
Oregon........------------------- 47,448 2,876 | 4,578 8,979 1,015 
Pennsylvania____. ooa-en------- 321.719 202,316 32, 936 78,573 7,894 
nr re 5.669 3,778 507 1.256 128 
0 Saree ‘ 98, 754 19, 465 2,822 5.803 | 664 
South Carolina_--_-. panied! 24.699 12,356 1,905 9. 686 752 
i  -nconecatasecbeubai 8.406 5,456 873 1, 862 915 
Tennessee... .--------------------- - 44,672 | 25, 504 3,952 14.043 1,173 
oon oon eeenee-- 2-2-2222 -ee ee eee 105.698 | = 9, 532 33,201 2,948 
8N......--------------------- - 12.931 7,332 1,367 3,927 305 
Vermont....---- waa -2------- 10,215 6,776 1,034 2999 183 
EEE ; 75 55 4 14 2 
Virginia-_-.--..-- ocnwansanasaeunns 53,359 30, 525 4,762 16,620 1,452 
Washington---.......-.--------- “j 72.394 49,879 7,015 14,100 1,400 
West Virginia --- dadiaein 48.205 27,334 4,818 15,101 952 
Wisconsin. - - - in asl eam 89.614 58,051 9,667 19,673 | 2,223 
Wyoming. --..-- pinnccndamata 4,770 3,055 422 1,161 132 
Poreige........<:--.--..-.-<---s---- 22,102 15,057 2,142 4,689 214 














1 Distribution by State and type of benefit esti- 
mated. Supplementary benefits are paid to aged 
wives, wives under age 65 with chiid beneficiaries 
in their care, dependent aged husbands, and children 
of old-age beneficiaries. Survivor benefits are paid 
to the following survivors of deceased insured 


workers: aged widows, dependent aged widowers, 
children, widowed mothers or divorced wives with 
child beneficiaries in their care, or dependent aged 
parents. 

? Distribution by State based on 
sample. 


10-percent 





Table 11.—Old-age and survivors in- 
surance: Number of aged ne a 
ciaries | receiving monthly benefits 
per 1,000 population aged 65 and 
over,” by State, December 1954 





OASI aged 





State (ranked by number of —s 
OASI aged beneficiaries per A, pepo 
1,000 aged population) population 
| 

eet eal meee 388 
ON Se oe | 547 
a 506 
ee cagceibcconbanee 501 
ses enhompanaeda 495 
pS oe 485 
SS 483 
Dy III, 5. co cnncescaccesre 481 
RCE AE SESS 478 
a, ene 463 
| RES Sr ee Seer 460 
| SERRE. se, eee ee vo | 449 
aah 2 RR ae: | 449 
IN a. . csctcondewen 447 
Sn 447 
Sess 438 
RES SE ET SESE 429 
a a 420 
\. >. era 412 
_ Si 5a 408 
a ee aiiccciscdnninanels 406 
SE IE IOP Pee are 404 
ae See ee | 403 
LL .....ccnGnbocusucoanaamnen | 402 
RRR ERE ae | 392 
| ES PE SE 390 
+ ESAS Ss 377 
a a oS eo 353 
| GES aN GEA Te 350 
| ARATE ESET SLES 346 
DSR ee 340 
nn Pra en 330 
iit Ae 323 
a 323 
District of Columbia__..-.......--- 314 
RS RES 293 
a YR Ee 293 
i 292 
| See Ses 282 
one aecankiccnkenwass 278 
[eee Qeé 
Sie CE  ... caccecacsene 273 
| CA a ae 268 
~ Saas 260 
ht SS 260 
SE CONES 256 
i oP EEE 256 
ieee at Sean 254 
South Carolina................- 251 
SS ae 240 
bill Serene 191 
oS i a eS: 189 
ON RRR ee 140 
ee ng ccs cacosoues 92 





1 Persons receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, 
widow’s or widower’s, and parent’s benefits; includes 
a relatively small number of wife beneficiaries under 
age 65 with child beneficiaries in their care. At the 
end of June 1954 there were about 46,200 such wives in 
current-payment status. 

2 Based on population estimated by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance as of June 1954. 

3 Continental United States plus Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 





welfare; and Dean Rusk, in “Peace, 

Freedom and Social Welfare,” dis- 

cusses the relation between interna- 

tional social welfare and the main- 

tenance of world peace. 

STEIN, HERMAN D. “Social Science in 
Social Work Practice and Educa- 
tion.” Social Casework, New York, 


Bulletin, June 1955 


Vol. 36, Apr. 1955, pp. 147-155. 50 
cents. 


Child Welfare 


GLADSTONE, Irvinc A. “The ‘Contrib- 
uting’ Question: An Analysis of 
Opinion on the New York State 
Law Providing for the Punishment 


of Parents Contributing to Delin- 
quency.” Focus, New York, Vol. 
34, Mar. 1955, pp. 39-44. $1.50 a 
year. 

U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON THE Jupiciary. Comic Books 
and Juvenile Delinquency. Interim 

(Continued on page 31) 








Table 12.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and ben- 
efits, by State, March 1955 


[Corrected to Apr. 20 


, 1955] 





Region and State 


Tot: Pisadsaeneonnes 


Region I: 
Connecticut 
Ee 7 
Massachusetts_....-..-- 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island... - 
Vermont 

Region II: 
New Jersey. 
New York. 
Puerto Rico. 


Virgin Islands. ......--| 


Region ILI: 
ES Se 


District of Columbia__| 


Maryland. __. 
North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
i‘ RRS 
West Virginia. ......- 
Region IV: 
Alabama 
aa 
ie ae 
Mississippi 


South Carolina... ee! 


Tennessee. ......-. 
Region V: 
Kentucky 
Michigan. 
Bes a0<c- " 


Indiana... _. . 

Minnesota._.._..-. 

Wisconsin. -_--- 
Region VII: 

0 ES 

SEES 

Missouri... . 

Nebraska 

North Dakota_ 

South Dakota...-..-..- 
wy - VII: 


Texas 
Region IX: 
Colorado 
Montana..........- ; 
New Mexico 
Utah... 


Wyoming. ..___._-.__-| 


Region X: 
BI bcd céede di 


ERPS Sees 


Nevada 


CT SS s ehadiaid } 


Oregon 
Washington........... 


| 


Initial claims ! 





Weeks of unemploy- 
ment covered by 


Compensated unempleyment 


































































































1 Total excludes transitional claims. 


2 Total, -total, and 


bined-wage plan. 


continued claims Average 
| a wee — 
| N fi | insured 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment unem- 
— ea ployment 
ments | ] ienenne under ; 
Total Women Total Women Weeks ‘won Weeks Average State 
| | compen- ry number of | compen- | weekly ih ssa 
| | sated F benefi- sated | payment 
ciaries 
"452,626 | 995, 681 349,904 | 7,855,257 | 2,475,175 | 7,222,401 |$175,009,974| 1,570,087 | 6,712,898 | $24.96 | 41,656,997 N 
a A 
el v 
| | Ji 
8.478 17,265 7,741 120, 953 46,479 114,653 3,061,830 24,925 107,626 27. 53 | 24,156 J 
1,436 6,72 1,672 53,278 14,555 47,694 926, 230 10,368 43,709 20. 09 | 11,195 A 
14,801 40, 384 19,914 288,053 99,471 266, 957 6,724,005 58,034 249,375 25. 63 | 60, 252 Ss 
986 7,312 5,196 34,543 13,065 28,154 590,214 6,120 24,734 22,25 | 7, 566 0 
1,640 13,383 6,463 70,512 39,245 64, 526 1,425,794 14,027 58, 257 | 23.07 | 15.252 N 
762 1,650 537 27,580 10,680 26,826 633, 598) 5,832 25, 200 24.20 | 5,412 D 
| 
9.976 | 56, 938 29, 688 415,655 173,775 427, 664 11,901, 107) 92,970 | 383,600 | 28. 62 83,975 
| 65, 834 195,239 75, 591 1,097,445 412,639 1,022,362 26,649, 600) 222,253 941,097 | 27 226, 920 
2,281 | 44 15 316 Lt ACRE LER a eo J: 
154 | 0 0 0 | REE) CNRS “eae LE TER Ara ete F 
593 | 1,877 476 17,608 4,599 16, 961 350, 581 3,687 16, 166 21. 04 3, 790 ; 
3,494 2,938 77 32, 528 9, 864 29,065 696,161 6,318 | 28, 538 24.04 6,456 
5.195 | 0,235 11,518 85,441 24,633 86,055 2,102,079) 18, 708 78, 733 25. 26 | 19,037 
9.961 | 22,243 12,172 165, 700 81.056 176,076 2, 787,165 38,277 | 162,159 16.33 40,849 
17.483 | 119, 995 32,697 909, 806 220, 336 885,897 | 22,513, 168) 192, 586 | $26,132 26. 28 196, 511 
6.350 9,067 3,305 74,264 24,171 66,747 1,278,039 14,510 | 62,944 19.69 5, 503 
1,883 10, 400 1,023 | 123, 959 14, 787 | 105, 822 2,187 571) 23,005 98,161 21.14 26,088 
| \ 
9,999 12,088 2,345 | 97.805 21,889 | 73, 760 1,286,077 16,035 70,114 | 17. 76 20,386 \ 
17. 501 11,498 | 3,395 | 60.320 19,040 | 33, 700 592, 965] 7,326 31,882 | 17. 92 | 12,970 \ 
10, 680 | 11,520 | 4, 584 | 93,115 43, 735 90, 948 1, 686, 553 19,771 84, 996 18. 96 23,057 J 
| 7.571 | 7,570 | 1,847 70, 900 15, 782 52.401 982,290) 11,392 48,356 | 19. 28 14.879 Jt 
6,131 7,466 | 2,528 61,698 22,868 60, 745 1,094, 838! 13,205 57,797 18. 44 13, 102 4 
8, 252 14, 626 | 5,309 | 203,115 | 71,044 189, 801 on 41,261 179, 746 | 18. 67 42,253 Ss: 
| © 
5,123 19,147 3,143 192,196 42,067 165, 266 3,558, 273) 35,927 | 156,846 | 21,9 1,135 : N 
14,512 | 30,794 6,846 252,042 60, 564 217,839 6,682,272 47,356 | 211,304 | 31.14 | 59,818 L 
22,702 36,318 10,113 355, 360 93,477 336, 488 9,399, oe 73,150 318,415 28. 65 72,697 
17,923 | 52,068 26.281 | 435,727 | 160,869 | 386.388 | 9,480,773) 83,907 | 347,278 | 25.91 91, 735 
5, 867 16.439 4.874 | 125,054 39,625 135, 280 3,133,717) 29,409 123,957 | 24.05 28, 696 J 
5,649 11,366 2,842 | 195, 168 39,674 170,469 3, 831.915) 37,058 163,166 | 22.77 40, 733 F 
7,370 10, 706 2,924 131,752 37,198 118,409 3,320,870 25,741 108,055 28. 59 26,313 N 
6,243 4.915 | 1,644 | 55,019 16,720 52, 735 1,119, 507 11.464 47,220 22.15 11.276 ‘ 
6, 698 5, 808 | 1,589 59, 995 15,645 66, 899 1, 551.292) 14, 543 62, 548 | 23.74 | 12, 887 
7,731 | 18,447 6,251 195,056 61,006 159,275 | 3, 244.030 34,625 147,067 | 21.27 | 38, 207 te 
j 4,794 2,331 897 37,981 8.822 37,281 879, 890) 8,105 35, 782 | 24.10 | 7,495 
| 1,015 938 140 26, 505 2,688 28, 846 746,422) 6,271 26,841 | 26. 40 6, 366 . 
1,138 807 151 15, 468 2,229 14,077 325,251) 3,060 13, 503 | 23.16 | 3.258 a 
7,138 | 7,497 2,200 72,889 16, 288 55,041 933,054! 11,965 49, 597 | 17. 60 | 16, 756 . 
8,703 | 13,443 2,105 113,616 19, 196 103,358 | 2.252.503) 22, 469 94,920 | 22. 55 | 23, 987 
13,667 | 8,715 1, 986 69, 306 18,487 55,304 1,299, 395 12,023 51,071 | 24.25 | 14, 280 - 
38,292 | 16,290 4,288 133,679 38, 136 124,601 | 2,189,995 27,087 120,415 | 17.83 | 32, 388 
| } 
5,044 3,562 763 28,322 6.573 23,154 577.485) 5,033 21,464 | 25. 58 | 5, 667 
} 1,950 2,515 417 32,355 6,219 31,227 | 644, 927) 6, 788 31,227 20. 62 8,043 
2.674 3,554 32 26,159 3,837 21,299 509, 518) 4,630 20,302 24.30 | 4,936 
3.443 2,939 760 33.620 11, 758 28, 989 708. 950 6,302 26,085 | 25. 29 | 6,642 
| 786 1,069 194 14,859 2,426 17, 769 507, 961 3, 863 16,333 29. 25 | 3,577 
| 
4,049 3,827 845 26, 133 6, 682 18,379 388,417 995 17,553 21.38 5,310 t 
32,213 88, 898 29,399 670, 281 272, 522 573, 592 14, 578, 833 124,694 532,885 26. 21 140, 687 
| 769 2,098 699 14, 996 6,359 14,245 280,649 3,097 12,242 | 21.15 | (4) i 
1,989 2,406 563 13, 956 4,497 14,478 429. 534 3,147 13.539 | 30. 39 | 2,866 
745 1,181 209 27,484 3,478 31,803 1,070,985 6,914 30, 893 | 33. 82 | (é - 
| 1,905 2.377 533 44,407 7,582 35,605 833,293 7,740 34,472 | 23. 60 8, 788 
4,265 17,883 3,016 129,741 31,126 122,132 2.747, 965 26,550 115, 896 | 23. 02 | 27. 17 
| 6, 588 26,885 5,075 221,537 55,633 195, 359 4,819, 664 42,469 182, 700 | 25.04 45, 669 
! 
¢ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. P 
partial. 6 Data not available. n 
+ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- ‘ Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated z 
tate agencies 
~ 0 
e 
j 
f 
V 
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Table 13.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, March 1954-—March 1955 ' 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor psyments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments! 






































j ; 
| Aid to dependent children | Aid to | | Aid to 
Aid to the | oja. {depend-| i oe 
Year and Old-age Recipients | Aid to = General | age | ent | Aid to | nently| eral 
“ | al2 -age | [ s é . « < sie | ag 1. | ; nly | ‘ 
month Total assistance | the blind |, ently .| assistance | Total | assist- } obi} | , the and | assist- 
Families l and totally ance | dren | blind | totaly | ance 
disabled | | (fami- | dis. 
Total? | Children | lies) | abled | 
ron 
| : 
| Number of recipients } Percentage change from previous month 
| | | | 
1954 | | | | | | | 
| } | | | } 
ee ee 2,582,057 569,537| 2.030, 505) 1,530,070} 99, 9341 202,758 326.060}.......- | +0.1) +1. 6) +0.3 +1.4 +4.5 
(ee D sinsiidisieabiaae 2,583,201 575,484) 2,053,918) 1,547,730 100.295) 205, 453 318,00}. ......- (4 +1.0] +.4| +1.3 —2.4 
CO a 2,582,919 579,954; 2,070,859; 1,560,881 100,646 208,407 eg ee (GQ +.8) +.3) 1.4) 4.7 
June... —— 2, 582, 403 581,895) 2,079,469) 1,566,743 100, 930 211,741 ej | (5)} +.3) +.3} +T1.6 —1.6 
SO SRE AS ee 2.579, 228 581,179] 2,078,251] 1,565,887} 101,229) 214,829 907,000). .<<...- —.1) -.}] +.3 +1. 5} es - 
0 ne 2.578, 682 584,715) 2,093,489) 1,577,953) 101,456 217.432! 303,000) .......- (5 +.6 T.2 11.2) +2.0 
eh es 2,578. 207 588,088) 2,109,981| 1,590,409) 101,759} 219, 752/ 308,000) .......- )/ +.6 +.3 + 1.1) +1.7 
ee 2. 569, 458 590, 975) 2,121,879} 1,599,738) 101, 954 221,265} 310,000)....-.-- —.3) +.5 +. 3) +. ‘| +.8 
November. ../.......- 2,565,342 594, 300) 2,136,995) 1,611,647} 102,193 222,631) 322,000).....--- —.2 +.6 +.2 +.6 +3.7 
December. ..|..-.--.-- 2, 564, 686 oS 2,173,569) 1,639,948) 102,445) 224,393) 351, 000|--....--| (| +1.6) +.2 8} +8.9 
| | | 
RR | | | 
1955 | | | | | | | 9 
a» Seen Ere seats 2.558.378 610,518} 2,197,927) 1.658 102} 102, 587| 225,855) i —.2) +1.1 +.1 + 7 +5.6 
| a RS ; 2.553, 913 617,692| 2,227,501) 1,680,549) 102, 807) 227,490 380,000) .......- -.2 T1.2 T.2 T.4 +2.5 
RE ee 2,552,881 624,235; 2,253,174 1,699, 626) 103, 045} 229, 893) SBE GEO cccesen (a +1.1 +T.2 1.1 +.3 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
. = | | 
1954 | | | j 
| | | | j | | 
March ___....| $219, 901.000) $132, 589,452 $48, 392.469 $5,575, 575'$10,850,504) $17,093,000! +1.5 +-3} 72.1) +T.4) +14 +7.8 
April_........| 226,149,000) 132 y 48, 868, 806 | 5,598,300] 11,043,200) 16,615,000] +.1 ()}  +1.0) +.4) +1.8 —2.8 
_ ae 220,027,000) 132,747.55 49, 304,380 | 5,621,118] 11,164,649} 15,510,000) —.1) +.1) +.9) +.4) 41-1) —6.7 
ae 220,147,000) 132, 858 49, 507, 880 | 5,631,935) 11,330,308} 15,416,000) Tt.) Thi +.4 +.2) 741.5 pat 
July.........| 220,135,000 132, 737, 7 49, 550.875 | 5,675,355] 11,552,274] 15,483, 000 ()) —.1) +.1) +,8) +20) +.4 
August......| 221,020,000) 132,934,770 49,742,774 | 5,67 ,905) 11,638,641 15,891, 000) +. 4} +1) +.4 (*)} +T.4 +2.6 
September. .| 222,958,000) 133.470,469 50, 293.374 | 5, 704, 478) 11,805,299) 16, 544,000) +. 9} +.4 +T1.] +.5 +1.4 +4.1 
October.....| 222,765,000) 132,371,000 50,775,470 5, 732,141) 12,037,489) 16,910,000) =] -.8| 1.9 +.5 +2. ( +2.2 
November_..| 224,483,000; 132,502,142 50, 948,452 | 5,746,741) 12,110,814} 17,776, 000! +.8} T.1) +.3 +.3) +.6 5.1 
December...| 229,356,000) 133, 103, 960 52,083, 695 5,774,614/ 12,324,863) 20,075,000) +2.2) +. 5) +2.2 +.5 +1.8) +12.9 
- 
1955 | | | | 
| 
January..... 229,832,.000' 132,948,916 52,337,556 | 5,795,865] 12,280,061} 20,949,000) T.2 ~~] T. +.4 —.4 +4.4 
February....| 230,497,000 132,054,844 53,192,939 | 5,822,453) 12,421, 584 21,518,000 +.3 —¢ +1.6 +T.5| +1.2 +2.7 
Marchk.......| 232,650,000; 132,378,590 54,076, 591 5,846, 861) 12,651, 196) 21, 869, 000 +.9| T.2 1.7| +. 4 +1.8) 11.6 





3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. AJ] data subject 
to revision. 

2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds, from special medical funds, and, for 
one State for March-June 1954, from funds for the special types of public as- 
sistance; data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 





port of a Symposium.” Focus, New Feb. 1955. 93 pp. $1.50. 


(Continued from page 29) 
Report (S. Rept. 62, 84th 
Cong., 1st sess.) Washington: U. 
S. Govt. Print. Off., 1955. 50 pp. 

U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON THE JupicraRy. Juvenile Delin- 


York, Vol. 34, Mar. 1955, pp. 50-57. 
$1.50 a year. 


Health and Medical Care 
Davis, MICHAEL. Medical Care for 


Includes chapters on the national 
picture and on what California has 
done. 

NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH COMMITTEE. 

What Are the Facts About Mental 


quency. Interim Report... (. Tomorrow. New York: Harper & Illness in the United States? New 
Rept. 61, 84th Cong., Ist sess.) Brothers, 1955. 497 pp. $6.50. York: The Committee, 1954. 23 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Analyzes health needs and de- pp. Processed. 

Off., 1955. 154 pp. mands and the adequacies and cur- Temporary and Permanent Disabil- 


Includes chapters on the national 
problem, strengthening and coordi- 
nating the efforts of national organi- 
zations and agencies, leadership role 
of the Federal Government, and Fed- 
eral programs for the treatment of 
juvenile delinquency and youthful of- 
fenders. 

WITMER, HELEN L. 
sponsibility for Delinquency: 


Bulletin, June 1955 


“Parental Re- 
Re- 


rent costs of medical care. Reviews 
the growth of hospitals and clinics 
and considers present forms of health 
insurance, public health work, and 
Federal medical services. 
GREENFIELD, MARGARET. State-Local 
Services for Mental Health. (1955 
Legislative Problems, No. 4.) Berke- 
ley: University of California, Bu- 
reau of Public Administration, 


ity Provisions: An Annotated Bib- 
liography, April 1951—January 1955. 
Compiled by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Li- 
brary for the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. Balti- 
more: The Bureau, 1955. 13 pp. 
Processed. Limited free distribu- 
tion; apply to the Bureau of Old- 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Table 14.—Amount of vendor payments for medical ane for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
arch 1955° 





Aid to the perma- 























State Old-age assistance | Aid to dependent Aid to the blind | nently and totally General 
children disabled assistance 2 
RE SE EEC Ee oe ee ae ee $9,317,301 $1, 739, 960 $253,348 $1,688, 406 | 3 $5, 828, 000 
| — a 
| 

Alabama Es TE BEES 2S SO ee 1,252 | SS heh EERE Se 580 | 98 
CP SSeeer oe se ee PEERS! TRE: we neh ee skdt! aN plain aeD: (4) 17,621 
Ra RAE TOS. GM Re Ee EN Oia emmu Ene pie (4) 73,477 

Gian copsuncsccasndressenncccce See OWE LE LER TAREE! EEL STE | SR Se (5 

EER RS LD EGR SE 218,049 85,323 2,528 31, 500 | (3 
ER Te a ie ES tee SARE et AER, MOLE ART NSE ACI A es, ELIOT SERRE Salk Sud nue acannicbe diners 13 
| ETE ET, | 211 86 Se | 206 | 54 

i satenebennesnsusceanenacscnnsancendancaetneastonsnnent 19, 591 6,378 1,044 15, 732 | (3 
a aaa altace ein a ne a | 1, 926, 759 229, 854 54,113 | 242,515 | 534,191 
— relies semieliaiaraeene deeimaniad aipssaednag te taiaiasankaieaeniisatneaiiainaiiaeud 393,653 69,917 21,276 | (4) 199, 879 
OC a eae ES ee aE EE ES, TP Se eS See S) Ee en eee (4) | 211, 786 
RTS A A DALLES STE TELE LT EI I, 205, 216 39,064 3,734 | 30,011 | 47,326 
a. SST Oe NS ee ete 81 4,395 320 ( 1,752 | 1,388 
A EE eT ee ee LS a een ee 4) | 55, 527 
Massachusetts... ................--- aces 1,942,054 158, 604 872 | 453,053 | 151,117 
lions tin ache dh acaannnticamhoimpndediniiaeiaddainaidlinds a IS 1,705 22,478 102, 932 
a SM LEE LEP LLL LILLE LLLP NELLIE EB 1,195, 369 107, 992 30, 826 | 4,031 | 249, 905 
CO a ae ieee a ee re ee 32,488 
I A EN RR SEE ERIE MENTE ET ep Rae RR ete it TEE PEATE AN Se cepaiiicabaakteccill (s 166, 892 
Nevada... ._. cats nedsepabosgheinesscasessmibneneeeneandshed 7) OS a eS ee (*) 64,728 
TE iat tnt dnnnnceapnnnndndaditansensncintios a 76,356 14,404 2,493 | 4,420 | (6 
a i 16,213 A ee . 187,068 
New Mexico 38, 880 2,185 | 3,075 4. 569 

New i ONO Se aS 678,529 85,148 | 766,311 
North Carolina Eee e | 6,436 185,721 
Pease emees..............- 10,415 307 | 13,330 22,848 
ome ee coleman EEA tel 17,557 6,111 PRE ee er PE a 981, 362 
Sea ES See EN SN SE eae: Lee eek! eee See } 171,171 
she nn cinema aaianeiii painihcahdiedimttinaaiitateatd 148,945 122,660 | 27,443 | 45.948 | 95, 860 
i ENE i acebiibiicaiaasballebddimsnatbenedicematin’ 53,525 23,905 | 1,386 | 16,499 | 44,026 
| i ea ERE SR: AE SS ey Oe Se EL eee isa ETERS ene 13,145 
SSeS RT Re a CS 1° See CSET a 82, 549 
a a a ee 782 704 7 247 | 310 
SE Pa pera ere 226 80 | 13 80 105 
LE AS RE ST MRE EL a ea ae. See 6,927 
TS ES SRE LI ERE ee EE SY: 472, 458 100, 085 11,635 | 30, 2565 | 188, 829 
ELLE SE ORS ES GE) FER ES ea ee eee f-onccistonncenereccaiemmaninacccorennien 38, 531 














1 For the special types of public assistance, figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal] participation. States not shown made no vendor pay- 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2In all States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes 
payments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medica! 
care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and reporting 
these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

§ Data not available. 





INCOME OF THE AGED 
(Continued from page 19) 
earners. Moreover, despite the de- 
clining proportion of the aged popu- 
lation in the labor force, earnings 
are still the largest single component 
of aggregate money income payments 
to aged persons, probably more than 

40 percent at the end of 1954. 
Private employer or union pensions 
have been going to an increasing 
number of aged persons—some 950.,- 
000, including wives, or 7 percent of 
the aged, at the end of 1954. Pay- 
ments in force under such plans at 
that date are estimated at about half 
a billion dollars, or 2-3 percent of 
the estimated aggregate money in- 
come of all aged persons. Some in- 
come in the form of interest, divi- 
dends, net rents from rental prop- 
erty, and payments under individual 
annuities or supplementary insur- 
ance contracts is received by one- 
fifth to one-third of the persons aged 
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65 and over. Returns on investments 
were the primary source of cash in- 
come for perhaps as many as 1 mil- 
lion aged persons—a considerable 
proportion of them aged widows—at 
the end of 1954. They may have con- 
stituted more than 20 percent of the 
estimated aggregate income of the 
aged at that date. 

Public assistance continues as the 
backstop for aged persons unable to 
work, ineligible for social insurance 
or related benefits on the basis of 
previous employment, or with earn- 
ings or private resources insufficient 
to meet their needs. The number of 
old-age assistance recipients has de- 
clined steadily since 1950 in relation 
to the aged population, but old-age 
assistance was still the principal sup- 
port of more than 2 million aged 
persons at the end of 1954, and an- 
other half million were receiving old- 
age assistance to supplement old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits that 


did not meet their needs. At that 
time public assistance payments to 
the aged were at an annual rate of 
$1.6 billion and probably accounted 
for barely 8 percent of the estimated 
aggregate money income received by 
the aged. 

Cash contributions from relatives 
and friends not living with an aged 
person are important for a small 
number but rather negligible in the 
aggregate. On the other hand, many 
persons aged 65 and over, particu- 
larly widows and widowers, rely heav- 
ily on children and other relatives 
with whom they live to provide food 
and shelter free or in return for a 
token payment. In 1951 more than 5 
million aged persons, counting both 
husbands and wives, were sharing a 
home with children or other rela- 
tives. Probably half or more of them 
had little or no money income in 
their own right, although some were 
the chief support of the household. 


Social Security 
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Table 15.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, March 1955 ' 


















































| ‘ Aid to dependent children : : Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance (per family) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
State Money Vendor Money Vendor Money Vendor Money Vendor 
All pay- | Pay All pay- | Pave | all | pay- | Poy] al | pay. | Poi, 
assist- ments — assist- ments for assist- ments for assist. ments for 
ance 2 to recip- : ance? | to recip- : ance? | to recip- medica ance to recip- medical 
ients ? roy ients 3 = ients* | "(ore al ients? | "Ghre ? 

; po ee $51. 85 $48. 45 $3. 65 $86. 63 $83. 92 $2.79 $56. 74 $54. 46 $2. 46 $55. 03 $48. 26 $7.34 
ree nrenenneennonnnnnennnres) 30. 50 30. 48 . 02 43. 30 43. 23 07 mY | em ey OE “zs 35. 57 35. 51 06 
aE Fee SS) aes See ee ee ; ; pe Nacdkdunnctetdihnimunnatadhutaein 
ao elena nidinmetinddne | 82.49 69. 49 13. 00 136. 40 119. 40 17.00 88. 85 80. 85 8.00 103. 52 85. 52 18. 00 
District of Columbia____........-.-- 53. 32 53. 25 .O7 107. 08 107. 04 04 59. 35 59. 21 14 60. 29 60. 20 | . 09 
REE ERS eee | 47. 54 36. 7: 10. 81 91. 64 89. 72 1.93 56. 46 47.61 8.85 62. 02 50.15 11. 87 
a inh od aed eden 59. 96 41.48 19. 93 132. 20 121.12 11.09 65.15 50. 72 15.17 80. 72 41.83 | 40.45 
SN oe ee ted en 47.67 37. 71 10. 58 90. 10 82. 24 7.99 €0. 86 49.47 11. 95 (5) (5) (5) 
ES ee nda ken acaaeli 65. 23 59. 61 5.97 112. 12 104. 22 8.75 72.72 67. 31 6. 96 68. 7. 60. 07 9.00 
et insctnie rinbictngmae nical 50. 86 50. 86 (8) 65. 02 -77 24 49.49 49. 33 .16 42.47 42.33 -4 
+ nya ee ee eee 77.11 56. 07 21. 54 129. 28 117. 37 12.17 Ss tH 4 = = = = a 
EY i SE ERT oe ees are | 55. 07 54.40 aes eae , 2.7 71.7 . 42 > 
~ “Kg biidschecedeete  scentaded | 66. 59 44.20 23. 06 122.18 108. 66 13. 74 79. 20 55. 52 24. 84 tad i o 43 
| tt eae . 57.41 55. 80 © D0 Lb  ctciadadhustsuntdndistinidsmdianddedtmeliiotinna aed 
— een. ee 56.45 44.61 12. 00 ao Lage 7 50 > 2 * 37 °° 72. 62 53. 10 20. 00 
|S Sea So Se 116. . 87 77 7 8. 97 c | Se See. Se 
imal... ....-..-...-....---. 46.37 | 43.58 2. 78 77.61 71. 96 5.65 47.7 42. 66 5.09 40. 46 38. 78 1.68 
2). eee | cag pealleihon ied 78. 38 61. 28 20. 27 137. 97 126. 54 12. 51 88. 46 72. 43 19. 37 84.03 67. 70 18. 97 
North Carolina. -.-......-- aeeaaces 31.35 30. 99 . 36 61. 98 61.29 ST Se See 37. 26 36. 66 | . 60 
ta eee hi ee 63. 05 =. 33 . 8 re = 4 . . 4 1 * “ +< 70. 05 55. 22 15. 61 
jad ae i iii 58. 36 55. 72 6 .¢ , .é 4 |) ee ae cat neunden somseaigianaial 
Pennsylvania__._-..- , , 46. 03 43. 46 2.58 105. 59 101. 60 4.00 51.15 49. 47 1.68 53. 98 50. 42 | 8. 56 
Rhode Island__-__- AF 58. 38 53. 60 | 6.49 110. 87 103. 87 7.00 72. 33 66. 34 7. 88 74. 06 65.93 | 11.61 
ra : ace 59. 58 59. 50 | . 08 112. 92 112. 70 22 66. 93 66. 90 . 08 64. 29 64.15 1h 
Virgin Islands. -_. ‘ ee 14.12 | 13. 83 . 33 24.71 24.41 43 (7) (7) () 15. 43 14. 59 ~ 84 
Wisconsin. ._..-- 62. 89 } 52. 09 10. 88 138. 28 126. 36 12.01 69. 00 59. 04 10. 06 92.31 65. 82 26,61 

| 























1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay med- 
ical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. 
made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


medical] care, or both. 


States not shown 


6 Less than 1 cent. 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. 
for average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 

‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 42 
States with programs in operation. 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


See tables 16-19 


7 Average payment not computedfon base of less than 50 recipients. 





By the end of 1954, the proportion of 
aged persons living with relatives 
had undoubtedly declined as social 
insurance and related benefit pay- 
ments made it possible for more old 
persons to live independently, but it 
is not feasible to estimate the change 
in the number. 

In 1951 there were more than 5 
million homes owned by persons aged 
65 and over, more than 80 percent of 
them free of mortgage, and a total of 
about 6.8 million aged persons (in- 
cluding wives) living in owned homes. 
The number has probably increased 
since then in proportion to the in- 
crease in the total number of aged 
persons. Current housing costs in 
cash are generally much lower for 
aged owners than for aged tenants 
with similar money incomes, but this 
difference is due in part to the fact 
that older persons characteristically 
neglect repairs and so allow their 
property to depreciate. 


Bulletin, June 1955 


Income in kind from home owner- 
ship, plus the value of quarters that 
some 3 million aged persons occupied 
free (assumed equal to the modal 
rent paid, although most of them 
lived with relatives), plus the gross 
value at retail prices of food pro- 
duced for home consumption by 
about 4.7 million aged persons living 
outside urban areas, is estimated to 
have totaled some $2.5 billion in 
1951. If income were defined to in- 
clude this amount, it would be 
equivalent to adding about 15 per- 
cent to the estimated aggregate 
money income of the aged in that 
year. By the end of 1954 their ag- 
gregate income in kind was probably 
no larger than in 1951, if as large, 
because of the smaller proportion 
of the aged living with relatives, 
the slight decline in the proportion 
living in rural areas, and some- 
what lower farm food prices. In re- 
lation to the estimated aggregate 
money income payments to the aged, 


income in kind from housing and 
home production of food was doubt- 
less less important at the end of 
1954 than in 1951. 

Perhaps two-thirds of all persons 
aged 65 and over have some liquid 
assets, but in 1951 about one-sixth 
had liquid asset holdings of less than 
$500, and no more than one-eighth to 
one-sixth had holdings of $5,000 or 
more. Nonliquid asset holdings other 
than a home are relatively uncom- 
mon. The large asset holders gener- 
ally have adequate current money 
incomes. The lower their income the 
less likely the aged are to have assets 
of any consequence. The lower the 
income of those with assets the more 
likely the assets are to be used for 
current living. In 1951 dissavings are 
estimated to have aggregated more 
than $1 billion, but they were the 
primary source of cash funds for 
only about 6 percent of the aged in 
the population. 
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Table 16.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, March 1955 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





| Payments to Percentage change from— 






































| 
recipients 
Num- : 
State a | February 1955 | March 1954 
ients Total | Aver- | = in— 
amount | age |— - j 
| | Num- | Num- 
| | ber | Amount} “her re 
——_—- —_- | —_————_—' —— | | 
| | 
Total?. _ 2 552,881) $132. 378 so $51.85 (*) +0.2 1. 1 —0.2 
- —_ |—_—. | 
} j 
63, 592 1,939,410} 30.50) +.5 +.9 —.2} +20.8 
1,699 107,564) 63.31) —.1! +.1} +16, +65.1 
13. 748 766,910) 55.78) +1.4| +.4 +.2 —1.2 
53,362 1,813,641} 33.99) +.9) +1.1) +1.9} +10.8 
270,268} 18,230,017) 67.45) —.1) @) —.4 —2.8 
52,682} 3,967,007) 75 30) ® | -.1}) @ —3.2 
16,773 1,383,659) 82.49) —.2 —.6) +1.9 +4.2 
1,658 65,858) 39.72) +.1) +.3) —1.1 +3.6 
3.034 161,758} 53.32) +.3 +.5) +5.7 +5.1 
69,161] 3,187,266 46. 08) (3) | +.1) 41.7] 42.7 
97,793|  3,683.357| 37.66, +.2} +.3| +1.5) +2.8 
1,812 86,142) 47.54) —.1/ +.1) -—6.1) +10.8 
8.811 480,108) 54.49) --.4| —.2) —1.6) 2.7 
96, 658 5,796,096, 59.96) —.4| +.2} —5.0 —.8 
37,208} 1, 773.856] 47.67, —.3 1 «<8 —1,3 
41, 964 2,401,590) 57.23) —.4| —.3} -42 —3.6 
34.351 2,240,629} 65.23) —.1) +1.0) —2.1 -.1 
55, 502 1,958,027} 35.28) —.2 —.1 +.2! +.9 
119,651 6,085,765, 50.86) +.9! +.3} @® —.7 
12, 626 585,722) 46.39) +.1/ (4 ®, -3.1 
10,614 478,605} 45.09! (3) | +.1 -1.2| +.7 
90,167) 6, 953,165) 77.11] —.3} +.7| —3.6) +.7 
75,718} 4,169,688] 55.07) —.2) +.1) 4.3] —.6 
51,844 3,452,114) 66.59) —.2) +.5} 1.8) 42.9 
69,061 1,931,094) 27.95) +.9) +.8) +7.0/ +6.0 
133,028} 6, 586.908) 49.52) (3) | -—.1) —.2) 13 
9.172 529,425] 57. 72! —.9) —.9} —54 —6.2 
17,954 897,423) 49. 95) rat (4) —3.6 —2.6 
2.654 152.353} 57.41} +.1) (@) +.2 +.8 
6,363 359,216) 56.45) —.6) —4.4) —5.6 —9.1 
20, 533 1,397,951} 68.08) -.2| +1.0/ 1.5 +3.6 
12,126 562.248] 46.37) —.5) +.7| +4.4 +4.0 
193,482} 8,111,212) 78.38) —.1) +1.6) —3.5| 41.2 
51,486 1,613,852) 31.35) (*) | +.2} +1.0 +3.5 
8,289 522,603} 63.055 +.1| —1.9) —1.6 +4.4 
102,328} 5,971,393] 58.36) —.3| +.6| —3.3 —.1 
95,217 5,613,725) 58.96) +.1! +.5 —.2 +1.9 
19,921 1,292,673) 64.89} —.2! +.2} —3.8 —3.3 
57, 761 2,658,958} 46.03} —.3 —.4) —5.5 +.7 
44,787 349,887) 7.81) (4 | +.1) +1.8 
8,252 481,781} 58.38) —.4 —.2) —5.7 —2.0 
43.308} 1,393,690) 32.18} +.3 +.8} 41.6] —2.6 
10,910 486,642) 44.61) —.2! —.2) —2.7 —2.8 
66,713} 2,311,942) 34.66) —.4 —.3 +.7 —3.0 
222.411 8,643,770] 38.86) +.1 +.3} +.4 +.9 
9.497 565, 807 59. 58) =} +.3) =—6) —1.1 
6,911 307,224) 44.45, —.2) (@ +.7)/  +1.1 
678 9,575 14.12) +.1 +.4) 1.2 +1.0 
17,251 515,811} 29.90 0 +.7) @ +4.3 
59,905} 3,691,521} 61.62) —.1| (4 —4.1 —5.6 
24,725 684,935) 27.70/ —.7 —.6) —4.6) —16.1 
43,408} 2,729,860) 62.89) —.5 —.6| -7.8 ~—3.0 
4,054 237,157} 58. 50) +.3 +.5 —.3 —1.9 

















Table 17.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, March 1955! 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





| | 


sepenia te 
| Payments t | Percentage change from— 























| recipients 

| Num- | ee 
State — | February 1955 | March 1954 

| ients Total | Aver- | _— = 

| amount | age 

| — Amount} — Amount 

| | | 

Total? . + 103.045 | $5,846,861 |$56. 74 +0.2} +04) +31] +4.9 

| | | | 
| | 
/ 1,877 55,063 | 34.92 | +.8 +.9|/ +57] +398 
Alaska... 58 1,874/3231/ @ | @ | ® | & 
Ariz......- 729 46,358 | 63.59/+2.4) +2.0/ +3.3] +4.3 
Agk........| 1,98 79,446 | 40.49) +.3/ +.5] +39) +11.4 
Calif.?.....| 12,513 | 1,060,727 | 84.77| +.2/ +.1/] +42] +3.4 
“Sete 326 21,672 | 66.48} —.6| +9.8| —3.6 | wh9 
ae 316 28,076 | 88.85 | +1.3 —.4] +3.9 | +2.1 
> 216 13.183 | 61.03 +3.3| +33) —44| 22 
3 a 258 15,313 | 59.35} +.8}] +1.3] +4.9 +9.7 
__ eneeene 2.875| 140.374] 48.83| +.3/ +.4] —3.1 | 24 
———_— 3,358 143,732 | 42.80 | +1.0 | +1.0 |} +5.5| +6.7 
Hawsaii-_... 118 6,662 | 56.46 | +7.3 +9.9/ +83) +28.3 
Idaho... ..-- 192 11,686 | 60.86) 41.6) +19) —.5 +1.8 
erie 3,567 232,397 | 65.15 | —.2 ® | —3.6 —.3 
eee 1,781 108,384 | 60.86 | +.5) +3.6|) +5.3] +20.1 
Towa.....-.| 1,441 105,203 | 73.01 | 0 | (8) +5.0 +53 
ae 628 45,671 | 72.72) +.6) +2.9) +1.6 | +4.5 
ESR 2,912 108, 2% 7.17) +.6 | +.6)+10.8) +11.7 
RE 2.022 100,064 | 49.49 | +.2 +.2} +22] +3.2 
Maine. -_..- 552 27,957 | 50.65 | —.7 | +.8) +.9 | +1.1 
caer 480 23,523 | 49.01} +2.1} —-1.7/ 41.9] -1.9 
| ae 1,778 166,175 | 93.46) —.2| —.7| +2.2 +6.3 
Mich. ..... 1,812 114,328 | 63.09 | —.3 +.4 +3.2 +7.0 
Beem...... 1,241 98,281 | 79.20 | +.3 —3.6 | +3.0 +115 
Miss......- 3,477 119,553 | 34.38 | +1.2| +1.4/ +9.2 +9.8 
Mo.?__....- 4,001 (055 | 55.00} +.3| +.3| +6.6| +66 
Mont.....- 444 28,572 | 64.35 | —2.0| —2.3] 4.7 —4.4 
Nebr.*._._- 729 42,141 | 57.81 | +2.0| +2.2] +2.0 +3.6 
. ae 104 7,778 | 74.79/+4.0) +3.2) @ (3 
8 eae 277 17,553 | 63.37 | +3.0 42.3) —-4.2) —1L1 
| 
pe 881 60,603 | 68.79 +41.3/ +.8| +48 7.7 
N. Mex.... 429 20.488 | 47.76 | +.2; +2.3| —2.9) 1.7 
oe 4,396 388,654 | 88.46/ +.3]) +3.5/ +1.5] +6.9 
eee 4,814 195,008 | 40.51} +.5| +.8| +3.3 +4.6 
N. Dak... 115 6.533 | 56.81| +.9| +40] +3.6 +75 
Gnia......: 3,716 208,785 | 56.19} —.2}; —2.0/ +2.8] +2.8 
Okla__.---- 2)042 143,147 | 70.10 | (4) —5| -55| ( 
Greg........- 353 26,126 | 74.01 | -2.5} -3.9/ +23] +20 
Pa.?_.......| 16,312 834,411 | 51.15 | —.2 —~.1} +2.3 | +6.0 
oh Siena 1, 11,626 | 7.74 | +1.2 +.9/+15.4/) +16.9 
| 
5 ease 176 12,730 | 72.33] -2.2} -.6| -93| -63 
i See 1,746 65,908 | 37.75 | +.2 +.7| +3.9 | +.9 
8. Dak..__. 204 8,904 | 43.65 | 0 +.3} 1.0] +.8 
Tem. ..... 3,277 136,828 | 41.75 | —.2 +.2]} +49} +5.7 
ERS 6,411 282,760 | 44.11 | +.1 +.3| +47] +5.7 
Utah...... 226 15,127 | 66.93 | +.4 +.3| +66] +10.0 
._, 159 7,694 | 48.39 | -1.9| -1.3] -4.8| -53 
Mictemioned 35 495 ) (3) (’) @) 

Rpaesbenna 1,307 46,521 | 35.59 | —.2 +.5| —1.6 (5 
Wash.?_____ 7 61,774 | 78.79 | +.8| +1.0 —.3 | —.2 
Ws i. 1,193 38,452 | 32.23 | —.1 —.3| +36) 8.1 
, aes 1,156 79,766 | 69.00} —.5| +2.4| —2.5 —1.9 
. , Seeeaee 66 4,290 | 65.00 | (3) (3) @) (3) 




















' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Includes 4,134 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $341,945 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ In addition to these payments from old-age assistance funds, supplemental 
ee of $120,459 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 
medical care. 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: In California (413 recipients, 
$36,711 in payments), in Washington (3 recipients, $180 in payments), in Mis- 
souri (748 recipients, $42,240 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (7,594 recip- 
ients, $378,804 in payments). . 

3 Average payments not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

‘4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* In addition to these payments from aid to the blind funds, supplemental 
payments of $5,916 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 
medical care. 


Social Security 





Table 18.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 1955 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 




































































} 
Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
| 
y ] | | 
State ter sal | Average per— | February 1955 in— March 1954 in— 
| families | poe a Total 
Total? Children amount } | Number | Number 
Family | Recipient | of } Amount | of Amount 
| | families | | families 
_ ES penne 624,235 2,253,174 1,699,626 $54,076, 591 $86. 63 $24.00 | +1.1 +1.7 | +9.6 +11.7 
| 
| = 
pa ” 17,624 67,917 §2.201 763,096 43. 30 11.24 +2.1 +2.6 +8.0 +10.9 
CS EES ES Saar 1,211 4,166 3,070 78,083 64.48 | 18. 74 +.9 —11.5 +r19.1 —8.3 
EE eee ee ------| 4.753 18, 268 13, 800 429, 264 90. 31 | 23. 50 +1.4 +1.5 +15.0 +15.8 
EE 9,168 34.815 26,5841 506,170 55. 21 14. 54 +5.4 +5.9 +13.3 +18.6 
___. Se a eer 56, 594 189, 453 144.662 7,109,714 | 125. 63 37. 53 +1.1 +1.3 | +6.9 +9.3 
eae OS ey ne 6,022 22,601 17,302 654, 783 108. 73 | 28. 97 +.6 | +11.9 | +7.6 +10.4 
CIE Sia ctcnapccceancoul 5,019 16,328 12,083 684, 609 136. 40 41.93 +2.6 +2.0 | +22. 5 +24.5 
Delaware......... ee 1,091 4,241 3,240 93, 802 85. 98 22.12 +5.1 +3.8 | +39. 9 +36. 2 
District of Columbia_._.....--- 2,347 9,647 7,493 251,309 107.08 26.05 —1.5 —.8 +5.7 +7.5 
Ps nbtc ai ahcksngaencmese 20,994 73,877 56,161 1,144,992 54. 54 15. 50 +.4 +.4 +9.4 +11.2 
| 
So adiccntthedksaccesdinion 14, 958 54,646 41,851 1,127,563 75. 38 | 20. 63 +.7 +1.1 +10.1 +11.9 
SS Ries rae 3,313 12, 595 9, 958 303, 608 91.64 24.11 +1.9 +2.8 +12. 5 +12.3 
See 5 aS 1,944 6, 902 5,056 245,337 126. 20 | 35. 55 +2.2 +3.2 +1.0 +3.5 
RS. es | 20,718 79,432 60,055 2,738, 934 132. 20 34.48 +.7 +.9 | +4.9 +10.1 
ASR? 2a ae eee 8, 754 30, 796 22,875 788,739 90.10 25.61 +1.3 +1.6 | +15.1 +19.4 
“es Cae oe fae Se 6, 598 | 23, 882 17,845 761,882 115. 47 31. 90 +.9 | +1.7 | +6.5 +1.9 
ES SSS peigacl 4,466 16,211 12,442 500,750 112.12 30.89 | +.9 +.6 | +7.4 +9.8 
OS SS eee 18,806 | 67,013 49,944 1,184,541 62. 99 | 17.68 4 +.4 | +4.6 +8.0 
 . Se ae ea- 18,198 | 69, 902 53,061 1,183,161 65. 02 | 16. 93 +1.5 +2.0 | +1.2 +3.5 
PE dbteadtnndanncpaccsasded 4.498 15,631 11,284 367,914 81.80 | 23. 54 +.8 +.8 | +6.0 +4.9 
SE ae ae ee | 6,554 26,511 20,510 627,625 95. 76 23. 67 +2.1 +2.1 | +12.7 +14.0 
Massachusetts. ...............-. 13,033 43,309 31,976 1,684, 908 129. 28 | 48. 90 +1.0 +3.2 +5.6 +11.9 
a 20, 460 5 50,470 2,261,049 110. 51 | 32. 50 +1.1 +1.2 +12.7 +18.9 
Minnesota.......- : aintinitl 7,860 20,458 960, 339 122.18 36. 02 +1.5 | +3.6 +9.0 +13.9 
Mississippi__............- 15,123 f 44,233 379,897 25.12 | 6.63 | —3.4 | —5.6 | +9.0 —2.4 
Missouri......... : : me 22.016 76, 908 56, 993 1,487,345 67. 56 19. 34 +1.7 | +1.7 | +7.2 +8.9 
eS CS Sere 2.080 | 7,385 5,549 220, 707 106.11 | 29. 89 —2.3 | —.7 | —5.9 —3.6 
a ‘ 2,579 | 9,305 6,949 243,370 94.37 | 26.15 +.2 7 | +4.0 +6.0 
| i a ER 16 | 57 41 680 (4) 11.93 | (4 (4 | (4) (4) 
New H 0 ee 1,067 3,934 | 2,957 138, 720 | 130. 01 35.26 | +8 +1.7 —6.6 —4.5 
| ere 5, 862 19,581 14,868 683,737 | 116. 64 | 34. 92 +2.8 +3.3 | +14.4 +20.6 
aaa 6,879 25, 169 19,349 533, 882 77.61 | 21.21 —.9 +4.4 +9.7 +16.0 
i Qt, See eer ee 54,231 194, 203 141,795 7,482,211 137. 97 38. 53 +1.1 T2.8 +14.3 +17.8 
North Carolina... eee | 19, 800 75,144 57,385 1,227, 236 61.98 | 16. 33 +1.8 +2.1 | +7.6 +11.4 
8 —eEe eee | 1,522 5,615 4,310 173,893 114.25 30. 97 +3.0 —1.7 | +1.7 +1.1 
_ Se a encudumatne 15,308 57,644 43,732 1,401,326 91. 54 24.31 +1.8 | +1.5 +18.0 +18. 5 
Ee eae 15, 666 54, 300 39, 795 1,196, 884 76.40 22. 04 +1.3) +1.7 | +.9 7.5 
0 Bi  occakane 3,989 14, 168 | 10,691 482,465 120. 95 34.05 +.5 —1.7 | +13.6 +11.2 
i ae 30, 669 116,688 | 88, 239 3,238,487 105. 59 27.75 +2.1 +1.8 | +19.6 +28. 9 
Puerto Rico_..-.-- ae Se | 42,262 143,781 110, 152 433,447 10. 26 3.01 +.5 +.7 +13.8 +18. 2 
ge 3,415 | 11,751 8,645 378,630 110. 87 32. 22 +1.0 —.1} +5.6 +6.9 
South Carolina___...........-- 8,410 | 32,728 25, 501 399, 526 7.51 12. 21 +1.9 +2.2 | +14.0 +11.4 
i er 2,873 | 9, 430 7,230 232, 900 81.07 24. 70 0 —.3 +3.9 +2.9 
pe 21,746 78,054 58.240 1,298,110 59. 69 16. 63 | (8) (7) +3.0 —9.2 
Tl tcaiglivicies-senses ee 23,275 | 91, 187 68,220 1,401,331 60. 21 15. 37 | +2.0 | +2.3/ +16.9 +15.8 
iis th Minnabetadete<cbn 3,207 | 11,226 8,335 362,135 112. 92 32. 26 | +1.6 | +1.3 | +3.8 +3.3 
|, aa 1,117 | 3,876 2,918 87, 266 78.13 22.51 | +1.7 +1.8 | +7.6 +8.5 
Virgin Islands___.- oe 186 706 582 4,596 24.71 | 6.51 +.5} +4.4 | +13.4 +35. 9 
i eae 8,854 | 34,432 | 26, 598 571,659 64.35 | 16. 60 +.6 | +.3 +10.3 +5.6 
| rae | 9,228 31,352 22,949 962,708 | 104. 32 30.71 | +2.2 | +1.8 | +3.5 +3.1 
| 
Lk eee 18, 935 | 71,792 55, 790 1,386,360 73.22 19.31 —.3 —.2 | +9.3 +1.5 
ll 8,335 29,002 21,388 1,152, 561 138. 28 | 39. 74 +1.1 —.3 | +4.4 +10. 5 
_, = eee 572 2,053 | 1,554 62,350 109. 00 30. 37 | +3.1 +2.5 | +6.1 +7.9 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- * Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 


change, on less than 100 families. 

5 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
mental payments from general assistance funds were made to an unknown num- 
ber of families. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


ject to revision. ; 
? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. ; & 
3 Includes program administered without Federal participation in Nevada. 





(Continued from page 31) dividuals. Report to the Congress, private agencies and groups. Wash- 

Age and Survivors Insurance, So- February 2,1955. Prepared by the ington: The Department, 1955. 
cial Security Administration, Balti- Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 185 pp. Processed. 

more 2, Md. in collaboration with the Social Considers the characteristics of the 

Security Administration, the Office homebound, studies in progress, na- 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- of Education, the Public Health ture and extent of existing services, 

TION, AND WELFARE. Study oj the Service, and the American Printing and recent developments that should 

Homebound: Programs for Physi- House for the Blind and with the increase the services available to 

cally Handicapped Homebound In- cooperation of other public and them. 
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Table 19.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
—_— and payments to recipients, by State, March 
1 


[Includes vendor payments for medica] care and cases receiving only such 


























payments) 
P pe = -_ Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State —— February 1955 March 1954 
ients Total | Aver- in— in— 
amount age 

‘ -y Amount — Amount 
Total....| 229,893 | $12,651,196 355.03 +1.1 +1.8 | +13.4 +16.6 
338,499 | 35.57 | +1.8 +1.9 | +12.0 +58.0 
140,645 | 30.89 | +3.2 +3.4 | +65.4 +66.1 
282,915 | 57.27 +.3 +11.1 | +11.0 +12.5 
181,162 |103.52 | +3.6 +.5 | +58.4 +91.4 
9,821 | 52.52 | +6.9 +5.3 @) +90.8 
132,221 | 60.29; +.3 +.7 | +28.2 +29.0 
361,592 | 42.03 | +1.3 +1.5 | +23.3 +26. 2 
82,175 | 62.02 | +2.6 +2.6 | +12.9 +29.0 
51,262 | 60. 52 +.7 +.7 +1.1 +3.0 
483,944 | 80.72 | +.9 +1.4 | +8.5 +17.4 
229,082 | 68.7 +.7 +3.3 | +6.5 +11.7 
621,428 | 42.47 | +1.0 +1.1 +.9 +2.6 
227,753 | 52.94 +.1 +.2 +8.1 +9.7 
981,494 | 99.10 | +2.0 +4.8 +7.1 +14.2 
158,028 | 71.7! +2.0 +2.1 | +17.9 +23.1 
38,042 | 60.67 | +3.3 +12.9 |+341.5 +418.0 
70,069 | 24,8) (*) (8) +19.2 +19.2 
732,911 | 51.94 —.4 —.2 —2.7 —2.6 
,468 | 63.17 | —1.2 —-.8 +8.6 +10.4 
16,049 | 72.62 | +.5 +2.1 | +41.7 +41.9 
246,629 | 78.49 | +2.8 +2.5 | +28.3 +32.0 
74,045 | 40.46 | —1.2 —.8 —-1.9 +1.6 
3,395,257 | 84.038 | +.7 +2.0} +9.9 +14.2 
396,910 | 37.26 | +2.1 +2.5 | +22.8 +26.2 
59, 70. 05 +.9 —11.4 +9.9 +15.4 
396,372 | 49.83 | +1.5 +1.6 | +15.5 +15.8 
323, 57.98 | +2.5 +2.6 | +14.8 +38.1 
237,766 | 75.01 | +2.6 +.5 | +25.4 +23.3 
697,277 | 53.98 | +1.0 +.6| +9.1 +20.6 
161,157 | 8.54 +.9 +.5 | +28.0 +29.8 
105,236 | 74.06 | +1.6 +2.3 | +29.7 +32.6 
239,452 | 31.64 | +2.3 +2.5 | +10.1 +7.9 
31,269 | 46.60 | +3.1 +3.2 | +24.7 +28.8 
57,872 | 39.80 | +1.0 +1.1 | +%.0 + 56.0 
113,350 | 64.29 | +.8 +.9]) +6.5 +7.0 
21,534 | 49.05 —.2 —.3 | +38.9 +41.9 

1,466 | 15.43 (5) (5) (5) (5) 
175,156 | 38. 57 —.2 +.1 +3.7 7.4 
392,805 | 71.97 | —1.0 —.5 —5.0 —3.0 
261,044 | 31.37 | +.9 +1.0 | +34.3 +20.5 
104,776 | 92.31 +.5 +2.3 | +3.2 +8.0 
27,934 | 59.31 +.4 +.3) +6.8 +6.4 




















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub~ 
ject to revision. 

2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled funds, supplemental payments from general] assistance funds were 
made to an unknown number of recipients. 

5 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 








Table 20.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, March 1955 ' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical] care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 















































Payments to 
cases Percentage change from 
Num- | 
State ber of February 1955 | March 1954 
cases Total Aver- = aol 
amount age . " 

“bet | Amount} * og Amount 
Total?..| 381,000 | $21,869,000 |$57.46 | +0.3| +1.6/+16.6| +27.9 
Si caneas [183 3,759 | 24.57 | +2.7| +3.4| 445.7] +87.4 
Alaska..... 149 8, 57.29 | —9.7| —21.3 | —11.8 +2.3 
tS hee 1,975 78,764 | 39.88 | +7.2} +40] +18.3 7.9 
Ark.3...... 21,043 | 15.73 | +6.5| +3.8[+197.3| +248.5 
Calif....... 36,618 | 1,867,634 | 51.00| —.6| +3.1] —6.4 —.8 
Colo......- ‘ 107,348 | 44.16 | —8.0 —1.7| —6.2 —19.5 
oo ey 43,646 4215,063 | 58.99 /+1.9] +2.1] +7.8] +12.7 
eeetee 1,622 89,565 | 55.22/+5.7| +5.1/+38.0] +443 
A creel 542 33,094 | 61.06 /+4.2]} +3.8| -186) —17.1 
PUES stcwis 5,500 ie | SPN: Sagat Rata ees ee 
ae 2,529 57,506 | 22.74] —2.2} —1.8/+11.2| +23.0 
Hawaii....| 2,091 120,132 | 57.45 | +4.8 | +6.2 [+169.5| +276.9 

Idahot_.... 89 3,898 | 43.80 () (?) (?) (*) 
 eatetes 43,124 | 3,007,943 | 69.75 | +1.4 —1.9 | +39.1 +46.7 
Ind.*_.....| 14,684 577,335 | 39.32 | —1.8 —2.4 | +18.1 +22.3 
Towa ...... 4,605 180,242 | 39.14] —6.6| +2.8] —3.6 —1.8 
ee 2,467 140,236 | 56.84} (*) +.2|+11.4 +20.5 
eer 3,307 98,276 | 29.72 | +1.8 +.9]} 411.2] +16.7 
© ikea 7,493 294,767 | 39.34 /+1.5} +1.8 | +10.1 +10.3 
Maine. .... 4,497 208,561 | 46.38 | +4.4 +9.6 +14.2| +12.4 
| aa 2,890 163,807 | 56.68 | +1.9/) +2.1/+19.8| +23.2 
Mass.....- 14,654 890,401 | 60.76 | +1.4 | +12.2 | +11.1 +15.9 
Mich...... | 21,537] 1,532,900 | 71.18 | —1.8 +5.0 | +13.9 +28. 4 
Minn...... | 9,437 600,633 | 63.65} +3.6| +6.9 | +19.1 +30.1 
PR isceda 939 12,897 | 13.73 | +2.0| +3.2 | +13.3 +16.8 
DD icindtinaes 6,429 253,427 | 39.42 | +2.2 +5.3|+18.9 |} +28.8 
Mont.....-. 1,192 41,417 | 34.75 |-11.0 | —14.2 | +13.5 —2.4 
Nebr.....- 1,777 79,967 | 45.00 | —6.9 14] -3.7| 3.5 
ee | 344 12,291 | 35.73 |—16.3 —4.2}/ -1.1| +84 
i ee 1,463 70,257 | 48.02 | —2.1 +.8)—-11.3]/ +7.1 
|» | ee 10, 501 843,957 | 80.37 | (2°) +4.3 | +28.9| 435.9 
N. Mex.... 588 15,597 | 26.53 | —2.5| +1.3 | +188 +21.2 
ie Widths 11 36,060 | 3,055,272 | 84.73 | +2.4 +2.9 | +10.8 +25.9 
a 2, 561 ‘ 20.90 | —3.1 +.5] +.7 —4.7 
N. Dak...-. 840 39,843 | 47.43 | +7.0 | +13.1/ +15.7| +25.0 
Ohio!2._. ._ 37,068 | 2,091,892 | 56.43 | —.7 +.8/+28.3| +41.6 
ae 13 4,500 4 hee ae —9.9 |...-.... —3.6 
ONO. sites 4,354 187,375 | 43.04 | —.6| +4.8| —13.7 —44.3 
os: 32,418 | 2,401,253 | 74.07 | +1.8 +.3 | +77.8| +122.1 
; 10,684 | 10.67 | +.3 | +20.3 | —42.7 —7.8 
314,575 | 72.40} —.5 +7.0| +95] +168 
1, 22.54 | +1.0 —.1 —.8 —3.3 
43,818 | 24.38 |+19.9 —6.5 | +97.5 | +101.2 
43,175 | 16.56 | —1.8 (*) —14.1 —.3 
"| Seen Ge BR: ee Ses 
141,740 64.49 | —4.1 —2.9|}+10.7| +11.9 
1,145 | 13.47] (@ (?) —25.4 —25.0 
95,062 | 35.55 |+10.0 —2.8| +6.7 +4.2 
741,923 | 58.14} +.1 —5.6| +3.5 +2.4 
69,725 | 28.65 | —6.0 —5.7 | —11.1 —12.6 
854,911 | 77.16| +.9| +3.1 | +23.1 +33.3 
23,158 | 51 46 |—14.9 | —22.2|+27.8| +42.8 
































i For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 

to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

* State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 About 4 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

? Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

8 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

10 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

11 Includes cases receiving medica] care only. 

12 Includes cases and payments representing supplementation of other as- 


ce programs. 
3 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,120 cases were aided 
b county ——y and 3,646 cases under program administered by 


Emergency a 
4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of loca] jurisdictions. 





Social Security Operations 
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| j 
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1940 1945 1950 1954 1955 1940 1945 1950 1954 1955 
* Old-age and survivors insurance: benefits paid during month Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow's or widower’s, 
current-payment status); annual data represent average monthly or parent's benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small 
total. Public assistance: payments during month under all State proportion of wife beneficiaries under age 65 with child bene- 
rOgrams (including ve ayments sare 
k ams (including endor payments for medical care beginning ficiaries in their care 
October 1950, except for general assistance); annual data represent 
?Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 


average monthly total. Unemployment insurance: gross benefits 
paid during month under all State laws; annual data represent 
average monthly total 

NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months 


assistance group; before October 1950, partly estimated. 


‘Program initiated October 1950 
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